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Pros and (Cons of Tariffs 


Pry oa By J. M. KEYNES 


) 


Mr. Keynes’ exposition of the rival claims of Free Trade and Protection will be followed next week by a discussion on 
Tariffs between Sir Henry Page-Croft, M.P., and Major C. R. Attlee, M.P. 


DO not know what claim I can have to be considered 
an impartial introducer to the partisans who are to 
follow me on this question of tariffs. We shall all 
three of us be trying to tell the truth. But I can claim 
that I have considerable sympathy with both parties; 
- though, as you will find, I sympathise with both more 
from the practical than from the theoretical side. 
For the theoretical arguments which Free Traders 
sand Protectionists have each used are, many of them, as I 
ithink, invalid or misapplied. Each, on the other hand, 
lhas got hold of an important practical maxim. 


‘The Free Trade Position 

~ Let me begin with the essential truth of the Free Trade 
position. It is best illustrated by beginning at home. We 
all know that, individually or taken by groups, we are 
much richer if we concentrate on those activities for which 
we are best fitted, become specialists in the production of 
ertain articles, and live by exchanging our products for 
che products of other specialists. We do not doubt that 
we shall be richer if we concentrate industry in the towns. 
We know that it would be stupid to put a higher licence 
‘luty on a motor-car used in a county where it was not 
‘nanufactured.. It never occurs to us to put on special 
-axes designed to prevent a Lancashire man from using 
a car made in Birmingham. And all this is just as true 
vetween countries, as it is between individuals or between 
eS SR eee : . “ 
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districts. It is a waste and a stupidity for us to make one 
thing inefficiently when we might be better employed 
making something else. There is no mysterious quality in 
-a frontier which upsets this obvious conclusion of com- 
‘mon-sense. Most protectionist arguments to the contrary 
are sophistries—particularly the one which contends that 
what I have been saying only holds good under universal 
Free Trade, and that, if other countries impose tariffs, 
then it becomes advantageous for us to do the same. The 
tariffs of the foreigner reduce the opportunities for 
advantageous trade; but that is no reason why we should 
reduce them still further. Moreover, if we have to pay 
more than we need for what we use, that will raise our 
- costs even in those branches of production for which we 
-are best suited; so that our efficiency will go down-hill 
- all along the line. 
All this is, surely, obvious; but that does not make it 
- unimportant. On the contrary, it is frightfully important. 
The Free Trader starts with an enormous presumption 
in his favour. Nine times out of ten he is speaking forth 
the words of wisdom and simple truth—of peace and ou: 
good-will also—against some little fellow who is trying by 
sophistry and sometimes by corruption to sneak an 
advantage for himself at the expense of his neighbour and 
his country. The Free.'Trader walks erect in the light of 
day, speaking all: passers-by fair and friendly, while the 
Protectionist is snarling in his corner. 
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Disappointment with Ottawa 


Nor does practical experience of tariffs in the least 
modify this general presumption. Quite the contrary. 
There is no important country. with an old established 
tariff system which has not committed a hundred stupi- 
dities—stupidities difficult to reverse, once done, without 
doing a further injury—stupidities frankly confessed by 
all understanding people within the country itself. We 
ourselves, in my judgment, have just had an example of 
this ‘in the outcome of the Ottawa Conference. For, in 
spite-of the high hopes and: high ideals with which this 
conference was entered upon, it is difficult to see how the 
warmest advocates of economic co-operation within the 
Empire can regard it otherwise than as a disappointment 


—even apart from the difficulties which it may put in the . 


way of achieving something useful at the World Economic 
Conference to be held next spring. It is a good example of 
how the worse elements in tariff bargaining tend to over- 
come the better elements, when it comes to. business. 
Instead of promoting freer trade by genuine tariff reduc- 
tions. within the Empire, as Mr. Baldwin in his opening 
address hoped that it would, I personally am of the 
opinion that it-has riveted tariffs more firmly than before 
on all concerned—though some authorities, I know, are 
prepared to maintain the contrary. 


The Limitations of Free Trade 


Why, then, did I begin by saying that I sympathised 
with both sides? I will tell 
you. In spite of all that I 
have just said, there are 
some important respects in 
which those who are not 
afraid to use tariffs have a 
broader conception of the 
national economic. life and 
a truer feeling for the 
quality of it. Free Traders, 
fortified into presumption 
by the essential truths—one 
might say truisms—of their 
- cause, have greatly over- 
valued the social advantage 
of mere market cheapness, 
and have attributed excel- 
lences which do not exist . 
to the mere operation of the methods of J/aissez-faire. 
The Protectionist has often used bad economic argu- 
ments, but he has sometimes had a-truer sense of 
the complicated balances and harmonies and qualities 
of a sound national economic life, and of the wisdom 
of not unduly: sacrificing any part even to the whole. 
The virtues of variety and universality, the oppor- 
tunity for the use of every gift and every aptitude, the 
amenities of life, the old established traditions of a 
_ countryside—all_those things, of. which there are. many, 
even in the matcrial life of a country, which money 
cannot buy, need to be considered. National Protection 
has its idealistic side, too—a side which a well-balanced 
national economic policy will try to marry with the peace 
and truth and international fair-dealing of Free Trade. 

If it were true that we should be a little richer, pro= 
vided that the whole country and all the workers in it 
were to specialise on half-a-dozen mass-produced pro- 
ducts, each individual doing nothing and having no hopes 
of doing anything except one minute, unskilled, repeti- 
tive act all his life long, should we all cry out for the 
immediate destruction of the endless variety of trades and 
crafts and employments which stand in the way of the 
glorious attainment of this maximum degree of specialised 
cheapness? Of course we should not—and that is enough 
to prove that the case for Free Trade, as I began by 
stating it, has left something out. Our task is to redress 
the balance of the argument, 
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- employed at all. ; 


- excellent, offering highly congenial and attractive tasks 


His Majesty’s Christmas Message 


The B.B.C. announces that His Majesty the King 
has graciously consented to broadcast a message 
to the Empire during the special programme on 
the afternoon of Christmas Day. This will be 
radiated by all transmitters of the B.B.C., as well 
as from the new Empire broadcasting station. 
It will be the first time that His Majesty has 
broadcast direct to the nation from his own home. 
He will speak from Sandringham, where a special 
microphone will be installed by B.B.C. engineers, 
probably in the King’s study. 
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Tariffs and Employment _ ; Se 
I will give three examples. But before I come to them, — 

there is a further concession to be made to'the Protection—" 

ist case. There was a time when I denied the temporary 


z 


-usefulness of a tariff as a means of combating unemploy- 


ment. I still think that a world-wide system of tariffs will 
increase. unemployment rather than diminish it, in the q 
world as a whole. But I should not admit that if we put © 
on a tariff at a time of severe unemployment it would be — 
likely to shift on to other countries some part of our own — 
burden of unemployment. For the Free Trade argument 
against the use of a tariff for drawing workers into an 
industry for which they are relatively ill-suited funda- 
mentally assumes that, in the absence of a tariff, they will — 
be employed in some other more suitable industry, and — 
does not allow for the contingency that they may not be 


Protection for Motor-cars— 


Now for my examples of tariffs which I deem-to be 
justified. First, our motor-car industry. I~have always 
maintained. that the protection which we have accorded to 
this industry ever since the War was wise and beneficial. 
This was a new, progressive, ever-changing industry, of 
first-class interest and importance in itself, of a kind for 
which one would expect our national aptitudes to be 


and problems to one typical kind of Englishman. Indeed, 
it would be a shocking © 
thing if we were to be 
without a prosperous and 
inventive motor industry. 
But during the War, when 
we were otherwise occupied,* 
the United States had gained — 
a great start on us both 
financially and technically; 
so that it was certain that the 
English industry would be 
bankrupt before it could. 
pay, ifit were to beexposed to ~ 
the full force of foreign com-— 
petition. The results today ¥ 
area triumphant vindication — 
of the protection we gave to 4 
. it- Can anyone deny it?.- 
—For Iron and Steel— 
That is a new industry. My next example is an old one— % 
iron and steel. Here is a case of an industry with a great 
past, languishing to decay—by our own fault, in no small 
degree. The problem is intricate—I cannot enter upon it 
here. But I should not discard the assistance of a tariff if 
it were part of a well-concerted general scheme for the 
regeneration of the industry. For I am convinced that this - 
is an industry for which, if one thinks in decades and not 
in single years, we are singularly well adapted. Yet-it is 
obvious that much lasting injury can be done to it in a 
short time. Its further debilitation will devastate. whole 
neighbourhoods; it will root up tens of thousands of men 
from their homes and associations and throw them help- 
less on the world; and it will render valueless miles of 
houses the financial fortunes of which the steel plants _ 
cannot take into account in their calculations of what 
will or will not pay. I do not consider it important, over 
against this, that steel today should be as cheap as possible — 
to the home consumer. I wish to see the blast furnaces of | 
the north-east coast roar again and ships of British steel _ 
sail out of the Clyde. And I am prepared, if necessary, to” | 
pay a little for the satisfaction, . 


—And for Agriculture _ Lae 
My last example is the greatest crux. of all for. the 


uncompromising Free Trader—agriculture, Suppose it | 
(Continued .on page 783) oe 


Interior of a Japanese theatre in 1798, when Danjuro the Sixth was at its head 


From ‘Rabuki’, by Zoé Kincaid (Macmillan) 


| The Rebirth of Japanese (-ulture 


By YUSUKE TSURUMI 


Mr. Tsurumi, until lately a member of the Fapanese Parliament, here throws an altogether new light on the culture of 
Fapan, which, he maintains, is now passing through a renaissance comparable, in the richness of tts artistic and literary 
products, with the Ehzabethan age in England 


WESTERN traveller visiting Japan at the present 
time might feel distinctly disappointed or even 
shocked at finding the land of Hiroshige’s colour- 


prints becoming so fast Americanised. The big cities - 


‘ike Tokyo and Osaka are now so full of tall office buildings 
and Ford cars that they decidedly resemble cities of the Middle 
West of America. Add to these the radio, films, gramophones, 
baseball matches and sensational newspapers, and you may 
begin to wonder whether the impact of industrial civilisation 
Has not proved incompatible with the successful maintenance 
of the classical culture of Japan. However, if your stay in Japan 
:asts more than a day or two, you will gradually find to your 
surprise that within one hour’s railway journey from ‘Osaka 
of the thousand chimneys’ lies Kyoto, the city of smiling hills 
and singing pines, where you find the tenth-century Japan 
mtact. And still nearer to Osaka lies Nara, a town of seventh- 
century Japan, in a setting of almost sublime serenity and 
meace. 

- As with the outward appearance, so it is with our inward 
ife. Japan in essence has not ‘sold her soul to the Machine 
‘ge’ as some critics have alleged. On the contrary, today a 
new revival of classical culture is taking place as a result of 
the challenge of Western culture since the opening of the 
country to intercourse with Europe in 1854. In fact, Japan has 
never before produced so many first-rate painters, novelists, 
boets, and dramatists creating works of enduring beauty 
and permanent strength as are to be found today. We can 
almost call it a golden age of art and literature for the Japanese 
nation—a state of affairs of which we in modern Japan are 
naturally most proud. 


[he Romantic Revival 

The Tokugawa eta (1600-1867) was a great era of internal 
soncentration for the Japanese. Absolute’ seclusion from the 
world, and continued peace without even a civil war for over 
“wo centuries, created a habit of mind making for undisturbed 
meditation and a daily life of serenity and charm. A homo- 
zeneous culture of unique character arose and expressed 
‘tself in art and literature. Upon this serene oriental culture 
the industrial civilisation of the West struck with a terrific 
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impact in the middle of the last century. Apart from the 
political and economic commotion thus caused, Japan 
experienced a profound mental distraction as well. The tide 
of foreign civilisation threatened almost to submerge our 
classical culture. So from 1868 to the early ’eighties great 
confusion reigned in all fields of thought, literature and art. 
Our intense passion for quickly absorbing occidental culture 
left us little room for the development of our own ‘ancient 
heritage. 

In the ’eighties, indeed, a new note of original creation began 
to appear in literature, but we had to wait another ten years 
before modern Japan definitely started upon-a new path of 
literary production. When the war with China in 1895 ended 
in Japan’s victory, the material prosperity which accrued to us 
led to an increased demand for new literature. A young phil- 
osopher named Takayama wrote glowing essays on the theory 
of superman as expounded by the German philosopher 
Nietzsche. He extolled the virtues of individualism and 
appealed to the beauty and glory of life made manifest in 
the free expression of human instincts. This signalled the 
dawn of a new period of romanticism in Japanese literature. 

. It took a young woman of delicate health and sensitive nature 
to respond to the call of the age and produce works of enduring 
fame. This was Ichiyo or ‘One-Leaf’, who, living herself’ 
under restricted material circumstances, rose in revolt against 
the tyranny of society. In poetical style she wrote about the 
fate of poor people, and particularly the misery of women. 
In 1895 she produced her monumental work, Comparing the 
Heights, and so raised the standard of Japanese fiction-writing 
to. a higher literary plane. 

However, it was in the field of poetry that romanticism found 
its strongest expression. The long poems of Toson_ called 
‘The Village of Wisterias’ gave Japan a new style of verse, 
taking the form of long poems without limitation on the 
number of lines (whereas the classical forms of Japanese poetry 
were confined either to thirty-one (Tanka) or to seventeen 
syllables (Hokku). Another poet, Shiki or ‘Cuckoo’, revolu- 
tionised the Hokku. In August, 1901, the literary world of 
Japan was greatly impressed by the publication of a collection 
of short poems entitled ‘Mildare-gami’ or ‘The Flowing Hair’. 


_ ties of life with a pene- 
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This signalled a revolution in the Tanka poems. It was the 
work of a young girl of twenty-two, whose real name was 
Aki-ko or ‘The Child of a Gem’, but who is now known as 
Madame Yosano. She gave a new life to the oldest form of 
poetry. Through her blood surged a torrent of romanticism 
and fearless passion. By her bold lines on the love, tumult and 
romance of human life, she shocked old-fashioned people but 
gave an unbounded joy to the young generation. She took 
immense delight in slighting old conventions and narrow 
morals; yet she retained the purity of the classical poem,- Later 
she distinguished herself in educational work and the feminist 
movement. Madame Yosano once told me that she had written 
more than ten thousand poems, many of which are still on the 
lips of the Japanese. 


A Realist Reaction after 1905 


It was with this spirit of romanticism that the Japanese 
nation rosé as one man against Russia in 1904 and 1905. 
However, when the war was over a distinct reaction came 
over our whole life. The result of the war did not seem to 


justify the stupendous sacrifices made, and a profound note of 


scepticism began to ap- 
pear in our national 
thought. Western scien- 
tific training had given 
the nation an analytical 
and critical mind, which 
found expression in 
literature in a new form 
of naturalism, bent upon 
destruction, destructive 
criticism and _ realistic 
interpretation. 

The man who rode on 
the crest of a new wave 
was a writer called Doppo 
or ‘A Lone. Walker’, .a 
man of _ considerable 
genius and sincerity, who 
discussed the stark reali- 


trating pen. He suffered 
with the mass of human- 
ity and wrote about the 
lot of common man. 
Doppo was followed by 
Toson, who turned from 
poetry to fiction. Toson 
is very often called the 
Turgeniev of Japan, 
and his works, such as 
The Breaking of thy. Pledge, The Spring, The House, and 
A New Life can easily stand in the same rank with the works of 
the great writers of Europe. However, this naturalism was soon 
carried too far by second-rate writers, and their ruthless attack 
on the beauty, dignity and idealism of life began to weary the 
nation. A change was due. And this came in the person of one 
of the most extraordinary characters of modern Japan. 


The Idealism of Natsume 


When the chair of English literature at. Tokyo Imperial 
University was left vacant by the death of Lafcadio Hearn, a 
man of no particular celebrity was summoned to fill it. Very few 


- people paid much attention to this quiet man until he began in 


1905 to. contribute to a monthly periodical a novel in serial 
form, entitled I Am a Cat. This was supposéd. to give the 
impressions of a cat on the human life around him. The book 
gave a detached picture of contemporary life with a vein of 
genuine humour running throughout the story. It instantly 
attracted the attention of the public and the author awoke 
one morning to find himself famous. Soseki Natsume—for that 


was the name of this writer—produced many novels of perman-~ 


ent value and directed the trend of Japanese literature into a 
new channel. His work, together with that of a school of new. 
idealism based on oriental philosophy, influenced in no small. 
measure the mind of the youth.of Japan during the first and 
second decades of this century. Thus the study of Natsume is 
in a way the study of modern Japan. : ape 

With all his knowledge of English literature Soseki Natsume 


“Several of Natsume’s novels, such as Botchan, I Am a Cat, and. Unhuman Tour, have been trarislated into English Pere 
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Cocks Fighting, by Seiho 


was entirely oriental in menta’ity, taste and philosophy. His 
basic idea was Buddhism. In the heyday of naturalism he. was. 
not afraid of professing his own idealism. In his Buddhistic 
mind he could not conceive of the fleshly life as the only sub= 
stantial thing worthy of contemplation. In his conception of 4 
things he was indeed a thorough Japanese of the old school: — 
Natsume was flatly opposed to the naturalist theory of life.” 
Around him grew up a group of new writers who are at the q 
moment ruling the world of literature in Japan. He had a pro- — 
found faith in the nobility of life, and in the preface to one of 


‘his works he wrote, ‘My only satisfaction in giving my works 3 


to the world is that I shall not by my books lead one single 
youth of the country astray from his path of life’. There was — 
an element of true greatness in Soseki Natsume based on a — 
reasoned religion and a high moral sense. In an age of realistic 
naturalism, he summoned the younger generation to a life of 
truer perspective and nobler service. He was particularly strong 
in the minute psychological analysis of character. Although he ~ 
has been compared to George Meredith because of the depth of 
his thought, owing to the lucidity of his style he wielded far” 
more influence over his own people than did Meredith © 
over England. In his 
essay ‘On Literature’; _ 
Natsume compared™ the | 
three literatures of 
England, China and 
Japan, giving. innu- 
merable quotations from 
their leading authors and — 
pointing out the differ- 
ence between the cul-~ 
tures of the three peo-— 
ples. In this era 
westernisation he opened 
the eyes of the nation to 
the dignity of orientalism™ 
and the classical culture ~ 
of Japan. This was a 7 
precious gift toa country— 
where eastern culture 
had mingled with west- 4 
ern. In fact, in his per- © 
son East and West met, © 
and the East came out 
triumphant. Z 
He was a very prolific 7 
writer, and during the 
twelve years of his literary — 
activity down to his death 
in 1917, he produced over 
fifteen long novels, 
besides innumerable short stories and essays*. q 
. Among the many young writers—both men and women— 
whom Natsume inspired and helped on their literary career, 
were two of our own age who have risen to the highest rank © 
of literary fame. One of these was Takero Arishima. On his | 
return, in 1906, from America, where he studied agriculture, © 
Arishima was teaching in a college in Hokkaido. About 1916 — 
and 1917 his novels began to attract attention, and from 1920 | 
to his death in 1923 he was undoubtedly the strongest in— 
fluence of his time upon modern Japanese youth. He wasa | 
Tolstoyan, preaching the gospel of love and non-resistance in’ | 


all his works. In 1922 he gave up in favour. of the working 
people the whole of the fortune which he had inherited from 
his rich father. He gave his great farm in the north to his ten- 
ants as their common property, and sold his gilt-edged shares — 
to provide education for the industrial workers. In course of — 
time Arishima began to doubt whether a man born like himself 
in a bourgeois family could create real works of art, for he 
thought that the new age was that of the proletariat, and that 
therefore only.a man born in the working class could sym- 
pathise with and understand the spirit of the age. He began ta 
write essays along these lines, and this helped in evoking a new 
Movement of so-called ‘proletarian literature’ in Japan. 
_ Another young man. who came under the personal influence 
of Natsume was Kan Kikuchi. He rose to fame with his- his- 
torical novel, Beyond Gratitude and Hatred, in 1918, and-has 
been at the forefront of literary activities ever since. His works 
contain much. searching’ social criticism, ia. orga 
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Yet another writer who once belonged to Soseki Natsume’s 
oung men, is Junichiro Tanizaki. Tanizaki occupies a unique 
position, for the reason that, while other young writers have 
ome more or less under the influence of Western style and 

ought, he maintains a pure Japanese taste and style. He 
rites on the beauty of life in a polished, classical style, and is 
ften compared in Japan with Oscar Wilde, but he is better not 
sociated with western names, for he is. too Japanese for that. 

Arishima’s plea for proletarian literature stimulated the 
mergence of a great number of young left-wing writers. 
hey were mostly Marxists and wrote about life from that 
gle. At present the intellectual, literary and artistic world of 
apan is divided sharply into the two ranks of Marxists and 
m-Marxists. However, these Marxian writers have not 
us far produced any works of permanent constructive value, 
ing more successful in social and literary criticism. 


he Modern Japanese Theatre 

The Japanese theatre occupies a unique place distinct 
hom.all the theatres of other countries. The classical art of 
1¢ Noh plays made a profound mark on the stage, and the 
; suit was the great Kabuki plays. These originated with the 
nius of a dancing girl, Okuni, of the province of Izumo, 
ho was performing in Kyoto at the very time when Shakes- 
sare: was producing his plays in England. Her art of acting 
as handed down from actor to actor during the past four 
ynturies, becoming more highly polished and chiselled by 
ter, masters. 

I It. took the genius of Danjuro, however, to bring Kabuki 
Nting to perfection. He was at the height of his artistic skill 
| the end of the last century, and was a prince among actors. 
he dignity and nobility of his acting swayed the whole 
untry. He, together with his fellow-actors, established 
iabuki plays in a position of impregnable popularity, so that 
en the great tide of westernisation could not touch the 
Meattical world of Japan. Many new artists tried to import 
sstern plays into Japan, but all failed to make much im- 
ession upon the nation, for the simple reason that the players 


ked like children beside the classical Kabuki actors. 
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The first inroad upon the Japanese theatrical world was 
made by a left-wing group—Mr. Osanai’s ‘Little Theatre in 
Tsukiji’. After his death his followers moved still further to 
ne left, and today they produce plays along purely Marxian 
ines. 

A brief mention may be made here of Japanese films. The 
film industry of Japan has made such rapid progress in recent 
years that the output of films produced in Japan exceeds that 
of every other country in the whole world, including even 
America. However, we cannot properly give much place to 
them as works of art. They are made to please the millions, 
and for that reason cannot rise to a very high artistic level. 


In art, particularly in paintings, modern Japan has made 
great progress. During the early days of westernisation, art 
suffered badly. The great painter Gaho could not make a 
living by painting, as nobody cared to buy a Japanese painting, 
so he earned his livelihood as a draughtsman in a naval depart- 
ment. However, at the time when the novel was beginning to 
take a fresh lease of life in the ’eighties, art began also to 
return to vigour. Gaho’s genius served as the connecting link 
between medizval and modern times, and many new painters 
rose to succeed him. During recent years there has been a 
great revival of interest in classical painting and in the classical 
artists. Shunso Hishida, who died young, left many works of 
enduring beauty. To name only a few out of many contem- 
porary painters, Taikan and Seiho will perhaps win seats 
among the immortals along with the great masters of the past. 
They both belong to the Shijo school, the pure classical school 
of Japanese painting. 

After surveying the rebirth of Japanese culture, what strikes 
one most is the fact of the revival of the classical culture of 
Japan rather than the development of western cultures. The 
latter, indeed, have served to challenge the classical culture of 
Japan and so to call forth a new awakening. The new spirit 
is there. But the technique and method remain traditional. 
The ringing note of challenge that came with the flood of 
western culture awakened the genius in the novelist Soseki, 
in the poetess Akiko, in the actor Danjuro, and in the painter 
Taikan; thus the new Japanese renaissance was ushered in. 
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Studies in Musical Heresy—X1 ae 


The ‘Supremacy of Mozart | ne 


HAVE an uneasy suspicion that anyone nowadays who 
boldly asserts a preference for the music of Mozart over 
that of Beethoven, will be considered guilty not so much of 
heresy as of mere subservience to current fashion. Infact, 

however, it is a heresy, because the general opinion of the 
world at large undoubtedly. considers Beethoven the greatest 
of all composers. 

It is at least possible that current opinion may be right. 
Certainly the mere fact that there has arisen in recent years, 
in England especially, a somewhat self-conscious cult for 
Mozart above all other composers means less than nothing. 
Such cults are always absurd; they begin, as in this case, by 
legitimate reaction against neglect or undervaluation, and 
they end by-a blind unreasoning adulation of the total output 
of some composer or other. Speaking personally, I find this 
especially maddening in the case of a composer for whom I 
happen to feel particular enthusiasm and love. It forces one 
to adopt, soto say, a defensive attitude, to explain that every 
person of sense is conscious of the fact that Mozart, like every 
other composer. who wrote ‘an enormous quantity of music, 
produced’ much second-rate and “some definitely bad work. 
Examples of such work can be found in almost every kind of 
composition practised by Mozart.'He wrote four of the best 
opéras in the world, two of the dullest and one of the most 
trivial; ‘half-a-dozen of the piano ‘sénatas at least are ‘master- 
pieces; a’dozen, let. us say, of no interest? How.many. of his 


symphonies rise in“fact.to'anything approaching the level of — 
the..G.Minor,. the “Haffaer? or the ‘Prague’? Are there.not two _ 


or three piano concertos: that stand .out, among the others? 


And so.on..The modern mania for trying to persuade yourself ~~ 
and other people that you love every work by your favourite _ 


composer is. but an instance of:the passion for’ exaggeration 
typical-of the. age. -Encyclopedic knowledge of minor’ works 
of great composers: is the province. of, the :specialist,. not the 
amateur; andthe invasion by: the amatéur. ofthis -proyince 
ds perhaps responsible for that neglect of:the best works of the 
lesser - known- -composers - which--is so-.marked- in. England 
SEES ERI SIRO oh eA Sg 

:« Having thus, I hope, made it clear that-no blind or uncritical 
worship .of Mozart isin: question; an exposition of the reasons 
for:my ‘personal -preference, for, his: music-may,-be given. At 
the:beginning of the nineteenth.century; most musicians would 
probably :have agreed that; Mozart’s, music-was.the best. that 
had ever been written. For. instance, to men like Rossini, and 


So hy 2 - 


(later). Gounod,.Mozart was little less, than a god, and their 
attitude was typical rather. than exceptional. Then.came the ~ 


reaction due to Berlioz, Wagner and the Romantic Movement 


gererally.. We are now passing through a reaction against that - 
reaction. The later nineteenth century, in love with emphasis 


for its own sake, voted Mozart’s music a pleasant and elegant 


tinkle; while the more serious minded failed to discover.in it ’ 


that ethical basis without which, in. their- opinion, nothing 
could. be considered: to be - quite first-rate.» Wherefore the 
titanic ‘strength that. was in .Beethoven’s muse, ‘a lady who 
specialised in -hammer-like- blows and: passionate assertions, 
began. increasingly to a>peal to. them. It -was also not only 
possible but legitimate to. invest the abstruse compositions of 
his. later, years with ethical significance. I,would-not:be mis- 
understood. Beethoven. was a. supremely..great, man,’ whose 


greatness cannot but be realised even when_it is.not. wholly’ 


appreciated. His.achievements in music are so colossal. that 
his.aesthetic defects, even if-they are-admitted to be defects, 


simply do not matter in. comparison with his practical results. * 
‘But the time -has passed, surely, when it is, néceSssary to rate — 


these defects (if you happen to. think them so) “as virtues’ on 


account of a realisation. of Beéthoven’s génius.'as a‘ whole, © 


Beethoven’s music is sometimes blatant’ and often’ prolix: 
Moreover, towards the end of his life—and I do not think 
that musicians as a rule attach sufficient importance to*this 
point—it was the expression of a highly eccentric, tortured 
mentality. 


_ oh, how different! 


_ expression. at all .costs, could. only. understand Mozart’s -re- 


~ EXPTESSil vane x; 


‘music that disturbed and. by no means always pleased’ th 


_ had either the eighteenth or nineteenth century. We are tor 


By FRANCIS TOYE. |. 


As already stated, these attributes, though they may, as in 
my own case, cause one to love Beethoven a little less, do 
not matter very much; but their results have mattered a 
great deal. I think it is fair to say that the unpleasant over- 
emphasis of Wagner and Strauss, the conception of music as 
a pretentious mystery and of musicians as a long-haired 
eccentric tribe, may be traced in the ultimate resort to Beet- 
hoven. Heaven knows it is not just to hold a man respon- 
sible for all results that may be traced directly or indirectly 
to his influence; but the fact, if it be a fact, may legitimately 
be noted, __ 

Now Mozart was the last of the great composers in Germany 


Further, Mozart was first, foremost and all the time a 


For this reason he rejected the operatic theories of Gluck, pre- 
ferring Piccini, and did -not-willingly tolerate any musical pas- 
sage that could-not- be justified on purely musical grounds. It 
was this characteristic of Mozart that led the early Roman 
to view his music, primarily as an expression of elegance and 
perfect form..They,: intent on enlarging the boundaries of 


straint on the assumption that he had little feeling or passion te 


In a wholly admirable paper read to the Musical Association 
last year, Mr. Oldman has shown that Mozart’s contempora- 
ries held.a very different view; regarding him as something of 
a barbarian whose often regrettable innovations were ‘only 
justified by his undoubted genius. So far from considering 
him the elegant, graceful, and, on the whole, cheerful composer 
for which he usually passes today; they~ were conscious’ 6f 


some dark, highly emotional and melancholy qualities inh 
Anybody who cares_to turn up Stendhal’s delightful Zi 
Rossini will see this attitude emphesised again and. 
Probably we of today have a more just view of Mozart thar 


tunately. in a position to be able to takée his radical reforms for 
granted and.to appreciate the comprehensive humanity that 
pervades his best music. We chuckle at the high spirit 
‘Entfiihrung’ and the last movement of-the D* Major P 
Concerto; we are thrilled by the impressiveness 6f the Masa 
music in “The.Magic Flute’ and the trombones in’ ‘D 


symphonies 
assion ‘of 


such an,one to Beethoven, who may have been more ambitious | 


in striving, but was certainly less perfect in most of the results | 
achieved? at 
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All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
of THELISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- 
tions are not invited. Articlesin THELISTENER 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. 


@ C) e 
Simplifying Our Law 
HE talks on English law which have been pro- 
ceeding for the last two months should have had 


the useful effect of leading a number cf listeners 
who have rarely thought about the subject before 


to begin to discuss among themselves such questions as 


that which was debated on the wireless .a week ago 
between two professional lawyers—‘That the law is too 
complicated’. Now the ordinary layman is likely to start 
with a distinct prejudice in favour of this proposition: 
for.it is an obvious paradox that while ignorance of the 
law is no defence for an accused person, no amateur is 
expected (or encouraged) to be sufficiently versed in its 
principles and methods to be able to represent himself in a 
law court on any matter of importance. The law is of 


_ universal concern to everybody, yet it requires inter- 


preters, and we may question whether these interpreters 
do, in fact, make it as easy for their non-expert brethren 
to understand what it is all about as they might. The 
difficulty, to be sure, arises in the case of every learned 
profession; the lawyer, the doctor, the teacher, and many 
others, are always being criticised for clinging to the 
peculiar jargon and to the cumbrous conventions which 
go to form their ‘professional etiquette’. And in the case 
of the law, it is urged with some reason that the only 
visible effect of the jargon and the conventions is greatly 
to add to the cost of litigation. Lord Macmillan himself in 
the opening talk of the recent series of broadcasts declared 
that ‘of all our great national institutions, the law, I am 
quite sure, is the least understood’; and he subsequently 
asked, ‘Can you wonder that there should be a constant 
demand for rendering simpler and more accessible—not 
to say more intelligible—this vast unwieldy mass of our 
law embodied in so many different shapes and to be looked 
for in so many different quarters?’ This in substance 
represents the plea put forward by the supporter of last 
week’s motion, “That the law is too complicated’—a plea 
which is strongly reinforced by a letter from Sir Maurice 
Amos which we publish in our correspondence columns 
this week, drawing attention to the fact that no non- 
English-speaking country has ever voluntarily adopted 
English law, though the French and German codes have 
been freely imitated. It isa melancholy but indisputable fact 
that our law is not, like our language, one of those institu- 
tions which the world as a whole finds useful. The oppo- 
nent of the motion, however, would not be dismayed by this 
apparent proof of our law’s unpopularity. Certainly, the 
law is complicated, he would admit, but then so is life; 
and then he might repeat another argument advanced by 
Lord Macmillan a few weeks ago, namely, that the English 
mind prefers to work by processes of deductive rather 
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* far codification can be carried and how often it should be- 
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than of inductive reasoning—i.e., from the particular to 
the general, rather than from the general to the particular. 
The virtue of English law is said to lie in its flexibility 
and its capacity for retrieving mistaken decisions. All 
law, whether it is codified or not, requires interpretation, 
and the question at issue is whether it is better to have the 
lawyers interpreting a written code or interpreting custom 
in the light of precedent modified by specific statutes. ~ 

For practical and" immediate purposes, however, the 
debate last Wednesday turned on certain concrete pro- 
posed legal reforms. These were: first, that the legal pro-- 
fession ought to be unified and the division into barristers 
and solicitors abandoned; second, that the jargon of the 
law ought to be brought up to date, so as to be made 
intelligible to the ordinary man; third, that the procedure 
of the courts ought to be simplified; fourth, that the law” 
itself should be codified. The ordinary layman would 
certainly be favourable to the second of these propositions. 
Indeed, there can be no valid reason for the continued use 
of obsolete words and phrases for which modern equiva- 
lents exist, and there is sense in the complaint made by 
the proposer of the motion that most present-day con-— 
veyances of land, for instance, are still couched in language 
almost unintelligible to anyone except a lawyer. The 
layman also, no doubt, feels in his bones that legal pro-~ 
cedure is too complicated, and he would hardly be pre-— 
pared to admit the argument used in reply to this that ‘if 
the processes of the law are a little complicated, they 
provide a salutary check upon litigious and quarrelsome 
persons’. The proposal to unify the profession he would - 
probably judge by the practical question whether that” 
would increase or decrease the costs of going to law. But 
the demand for codification is not one on which most, 
laymen can express any opinion at all. For codification of 
the law or parts of it does take place from time to time, as © 
in the case of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1925; 
and therefore it is only the experts who can decide how © 


undertaken in particular cases. The best feature of our 
English law is undoubtedly the signs that it gives of — 
continued growth. As Mr. Fifoot in one of his recent 
talks expressed it, “There are two competing forces which 
have to be balanced in the development of the law. On 
the one hand it must be definite enough for people to 
understand the approximate limits within which they are 
allowed to act; on the other hand, it must be elastic enoug 

to meet the ever-changing circumstances of modern life”. 
It would be a pity if we were forced to choose between 
these two essential qualities. Flexibility’ and intelli- 
gibility ought not to be mutually exclusive; yet of the two, 
flexibility is the most fundamental, since without it 
there can be no progress. The layman therefore will 
continue to demand legal reforms, whilst remaining 
unconvinced that the whole basis of our English system 
is unsound and requires remaking. 


Week by Week © | 


HE musical life of the country has suffered a loss 
through the death last. week of Mr. Percy Pitt, 
who was the first Music Director of the B.B.C. 
from 1924 to 1929. During his career he was. con- 
nected with many of the chief musical enterprises of the past 
thirty years, including the early Symphony and Promenade 
Concerts at the Queen’s Hall and the pre-War opera sea= 
sons at Covent Garden. In the course of his activities he had 
unrivalied opportunities of contact with persons and move 
ments in music both at home and abroad, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he could not find time during his life to give the 
world a volume of memoirs of his experiences, On the evening 
of November 23, after the news of Mr. Pitt’s death had been 


~| 


broadcast, Dr. Adrian Boult, his successor at the B.B.C., ca me 
to the microphone and broadcast an appreciation of Mr. Pit 
from which we take the following extract: ‘Our sense of loss t 
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ht is twofold. We mourn a former Chief who was a real 
riend to all his staff; who for five years guided us through the 
most difficult. growing period in the history of the B.B.C.; and 
we mourn a present fellow-worker who (as much now as when 
the administrative cares were on his shoulders) could devise 
programmes of a balance and distinction which always made 
them specially noteworthy in the week’s work; the performance 
of which also realised to the full the character and beauty of the 
works, many of them rarely heard, which his knowledge and 
skill would bring together. A real cosmopolitan and a remark- 
able linguist, he is missed by a wide circle of friends all over 
Europe; it is not too much to say he was known and loved 
wherever opera is played’. . 
~ ; 3 x 
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The Maes-Yr-Haf Settlement, concerning whose work on 
behalf of the unemployed in South Wales the Master of 
Balliol last summer broadcast a talk which we reproduced in 
our pages, has issued an appeal for £3,000 to help forward 
the development of the work. The Settlement, which is 
Situated in the heart of the South Wales mining area (38 per 
cent. of the miners of Britain are now unemployed) has built 
up throughout the Rhondda valley a network of clubs through 
Which it is sought to turn the idleness of unemployment into 
creative leisure. These clubs, open to any unemployed man 
for a subscription of 1d. or 2d. a week, are democratically 
controlled by elected committees, and ‘are in process of be- 
coming small communities of their own, and as such, experi- 
ments in communal life’. For instance, one club has acquired 
land which is cultivated by some of the members, the produce 
being shared among all who contribute work of any kind to 
the club, whether cleaning, boot repairing, woodworking, or 
filling. Some clubs undertake co-operative buying for their 
members. Several are voluntarily engaged in transforming 
goal-tips on disused collieries into football and playing fields. 
Up to date sixteen clubs, catering for the needs of over 2,000 
unemployed men and women, have been created in connection 
pvith the Maes-Yr-Haf Settlement, the initial cost of equipping 
anew club being about £60. The committee which manages 
the Settlement itself is composed partly of members of the 
: aa of Friends, partly of others interested in the work. 
This committee is not to be confused with the Friends’ Allot- 
ment Committee; although the two committees work in full 
sympathy and close association with each other, their funds 
and machinery are separate. Subscriptions to the Maes-Yr- 
taf Committee should te sent to J. Rowntree Gillett, 111 
Banbury Road, Oxford. ; 
: * * * 
Probably the most useful function that broadcasting can dis- 
tharge in relation to unemployment is to give the widest publicity 
ro-all voluntary relief schemes, suchas this one at Maes-Yr-Haf, 
und those others which have been successfully organised in 
Lincoln, in Middlesbrough, and in a hundred other places in 
response to this most urgent need. Such deserved publicity is 
ee will be given in the forthcoming series of talks, ‘S.O.S.’, 
which promise to be among the most important of the late 
+yening talks after the New Year. These will be descriptions, 
ometimes by S. P. B. Mais and sometimes by the authors of 
I e schemes, of the history and progress of the most successful 
voluntary efforts, so that those who want to help can find out how 
pest they can do so, and those who are already helping can pick 
np useful advice from other workers in different parts of the 
country. The 9.20 talks on Mondays will also be concerned 
with a question of prime social importance, when the housing 
problem will be dealt with in a way likely to stimulate equally 
he imagination and intelligence of the listener. Once a fort- 
ight a special reporter will come to the microphone to give a 
phic eye-witness account of the housing conditions he has 
1 in six different places, and in the alternate weeks there will 
€ conversations on points brought forward in his talks. This 
sthod, we believe, should ensure that the corporations, 
jouncils, landlords and other parties directly involved should 
save the chance to clear up difficulties, explain the practical 
lide of housing problems, and where necessary put forward 
Pos side of the case. | : 
ne of the big film companies has recently announced what it 
alls ‘a twenty-five per cent. dialogue cut in new talkies’, pro- 
nising its public a minimum use of the human voice and sound 
enerally, with a maximum of action. At the same time, we hear 
German inventor who is said to have discovered a method 
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of making a talking film without the agency of the human voice 
at all. Apparently this is to be achieved by an intensive study of 
the curves through which sounds are recorded on a film. These 
sound curves, once learnt, can be redrawn on paper and photo- 
graphed at will on toa film. It is claimed already that music, in- 
cluding vocal notes, has been thus produced, and that in due 
course articulate speech also will be artificially manufactured. 
At first sight, the effect of the invention if perfected would 
seem to be revolutionary, for the human performer would be 
completely eliminated, or rather reduced to a mere mathe- 
matical exercise. But can it be that the research into human 
personality as it expresses itself through the voice, and into the 
art of speech generally—research which is only in its infancy, 
but has been stimulated by the coming of wireless and the 
talkie—is to be rendered unnecessary almost at its birth? 
Imagination boggles at the thought of what an artificial voice 
such as the German inventor promises would sound like; but of 
this we may be sure, that the last thing it would manifest would 
be any kind of sympathetic quality of enthusiasm or magnetic 
attraction. A wireless audience at any rate would never tolerate 
this for a minute, and if the invention ever came to fruition and 
displaced the human agent, it would have but the effect of 
nullifying itself by killing talk altogether on the film and wire- 
less. Its chief use would then be to railway companies and other 
institutions which require standardised loud voices to shout 
directions in public places to bewildered and sheeplike throngs 


of travellers. 
* * * 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: The comparatively calm 
interest with which most people in the North are receiving and 
considering the recent proposals for improvement in Scotland’s 
administration is being regarded as reasonably clear proof that 
the political aspect of Scottish nationalism, despite a variety of 
evidence to the contrary, is neither the whole. of current 
Scottish self-consciousness, nor its most real aspect. The con- 
trary evidence, which has lately been more noticeable than 
reliable, has taken some quite spectacular forms. In Glasgow, 
for instance; where the Home Rule and self-government move- 
merits have been looked on with unmistakably serious disfayvour 
by moneyed arid: industrial interests, a’ representative and 
specially convened gathering issued an emphatically dis- 
approving manifesto over an impressive list of names. Profes- 
sional Edinburgh seems to be more sympathetic, and there 


frank. criticism of the follies of a whole-hogging separatist , 


policy has been accompanied by reasoned statement of the 
case for modifying the aims, rather than condemning the 
existence, of a possibly valuable nationalist spirit. Both atti- 


tudes, in east and west, have found channels of expression in - 


the correspondence and leader columns of the chief morning 
papers of Edinburgh and Glasgow, while a few days ago there 
was a brisk interchange of opposing views broadcast on the 
Scottish Regional between Mr. John Cameron, an Advocate- 
Depute and anti-Home-Ruler, and Mr. John MacCormick, 
Secretary of the Scottish Nationalist Party. In consequence the 
whole subject of political Scottish nationalism has tended to be 
rather more prominent in publicity than in reality. There is, 
in some quarters, a feeling that it may, if opposition becomes 
too militant, become really prominent in actuality. This possi- 
bility was referred to recently in the House of Lords, when it 
was suggested that legislative failure to consider Scottish 
interests, where they differed materially from English, might 
create perhaps reluctant adherents of the Home Rule move- 
ment in the north. In much the same way, it is thought, 
Scottish Parliamentary party decisions to ban nationalist 
sympathisers might have the effect of sending stubborn re- 
cruits into the very ranks that are frowned on. The likelihood 
of this happening should be able very soon to be judged. But 
this to-and-fro of talk and discussion over the cases for and 
against self-government, and over the share of its supporters in 
securing promises of improved Scottish administration, is all 
perhaps no more than a by-product of a Scottish awareness of 
‘Scots-ness’ that has been increasing steadily since the War, It 
seems, to those who have studied its growth, to amount really 
to a seeking of a centre for, Scottish life—some satisfying ex- 
pression of Scotland’s individuality—and- this new. political 
manifestation of it is only one of a dozen others, perhaps more 
‘real though less apparent, in drama and music and art and 
letters, as well as in social and industrial and recreational 
activities. All of which makes Scotland today rather interesting 
to live in—and to watch. 
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On F'rence’s north-west frontier. Sir D. Y. Cameron’s panting of the battlefield of Ypres 


Our Neighbours—IX 


~The Problem of the French Frontier : 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


The talks on the United States and Germany in this series are succeeded by four broadcasts on France by Mr. E. L. Woodward, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford; the first of which we reproduce here 


RANCE is a large country, more than twice the size of 
Great Britain. It touches three seas—the North Sea and the 
Channel, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic. A great 
river flows into each of these seas: the Seine, the Rhone, 
and the Loire. The northern provinces of France are very much 


‘like the southern counties of England. In the centre of France 
‘there is a block of mountain land, higher and broader in area 


than our Pennines. East of the Rhone the Alps rise quickly to 


‘the highest point in Europe—the summit of Mont Blanc. The 


manufacturing districts of France are mainly in the north and 


“east—a ‘black country’ which many Englishmen knew in the 
‘Jast war. The rest of France is predominantly agricultural; there 


are vines within a day’s bicycle ride of Paris. The people of this 
country are of as mixed a race as our. own people. From the 
north coast to a line some sixty miles south of Paris there is a 
mixture of predominantly Teutonic stock—more Germanic 
than the Prussians such as you would find in southern and 
middle England. You can mark the border line of the old settle- 
ments of the Franks by the change in place names, as clearly as 
you can notice the change from English to Celtic names on the 
Welsh border. Beyond the Frankish limits the French nation 
is still largely what it was racially in Cesar’s time. This country 


. of France is less thickly populated than England. The great rail- 


way from Paris to Lyons and the Mediterranean is for the most 
part only a double track of rails some fifty miles south-east of 


Paris. The census of 1931 showed that the population of Great 
_ Britain was nearly forty-five millions; the census of 1926 in 


France gave a population of nearly forty-one millions, includ- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine. Paris is much smaller than London; Mar- 
seilles and Lyons are smaller than Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester or Glasgow. ‘There are only seventeen towns in France of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants; in England and Wales there are 
fifty-one such towns. There are only five French towns with a 
population above 200,000; there are nineteen such towns in Eng- 
land and Wales. A greater proportion of Frenchmen live in small 
towns or villages, or in homesteads scattered throughout the 
countryside. In the latter half of the nineteenth century the popu- 
lation of France was almost stationary compared with the rate 
of increase in England, Germany or Russia. Some of the 
enemies of France pointed to this contrast as a sign of declining 
vigour. Others, less content with such vague and easy general- 
isaticas, looked for more concrete causes, such as the French 
law of inheritance which insists upon a more even division of 


which serves it in the office of a wall, or as a moat defensive te 


‘frontier, From sea to sea there are but few passes through 


‘of France there is no ‘moat defensive to a house’, The Alps 


- England since 1918. Where does France ‘begin’? You will fin 


-raine, but also most of Belgium and parts of Switzerland! Yo 
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property among children, or to the care of peasant holders not to 
multiply the number of mouths to be fed from a single holding” 
of land. In any case, we can now say that here, as in many 
things, the French were the first people to be affected by a 
movement which was ultimately to spread to the rest of Europe. 
There is another feature of France which one might well ke 
in mind, though it is perhaps less significant today than in the 
last century. Paris has been a more important factor in the 
making of modern France than London in the making of modern 
England. The contrast with other great States is even more 
striking. Berlin was almost a provincial town until after the 
German Empire had been established. The first German 
Emperor used to have his bath brought over in a covered tub 
from a hotel near the palace. There has been nothing in modern 
France to correspond with the nineteenth-century saying tha’ 
‘what Lancashire thinks today, England thinks tomorrow’ 
The great movements since 1789 radiated from Paris. The 
check upon these movements came from the provinces. Geo 
graphers will give you good reasons for the predominance of 
Paris, a city below the meeting-place of rivers, and in the centre 
of rich lands. 

What does a Frenchman think when he looks at the frontiers 
of France? When we think of our own boundaries we can express 
them, or we could express them until men took to the air, in 
Shakespeare’s words: “This precious stone set in the silver sea, 


a house’, Now a Frenchman might use similar words of his 
northern or western frontiers, or even of his southern Jan 


high Pyrenees. But over a great stretch of the eastern frontie 


indeed form a barrier from Nice to Geneva. North of the Alps 
and the Jura lies the gap of Belfort, a wide corridor into France. 
The line of the Vosges is never very high, and is deeply pierce 
by river valleys. North of the Vosges are the broken hills of the 
Ardennes, until these hills fall away into the European plain 
Take a map of the country between the valleys of the Somm 
and the Rhine—one of those maps which we have folded up in 


that if you take language as a criterion of self-determination, Ger- 
many might claim the greater part of Alsace; but by this sa: 
criterion France would claim not only the greater part of Lor 
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France’s southern frontier, the Pyrenees, showing the pass of 


Roncevalles (top centre) 
. Photograph, Dell and Wainwright 


cannot take an economic frontier which would correspond with 
the language frontier. The distribution of coal and metal ores was 
settled in these areas long before the first men fought an uneven 
battle against nature with pointed instruments of flint. It is not 
easy to draw a military frontier which will satisfy the soldiers and 
at the same time secure that the peoples on 
each side of the frontier belong to the govern- 
“ments which they would choose for them- 
selves. Paris in 1914 was about as far from the 
French frontier as London is from Birming- 
ham. This nearness to the frontier meant 
‘exposure to invasion. No Englishman of the 
nineteenth or twentieth centuries has seen a 
hostile army invade his country. But there 
‘were Frenchmen on the different lines of 
march from the Rhineland or the Low Coun- 
tries to Paris, who, when they saw the Prussian 
troops in 1870, remembered the coming of 
Blicher and his Prussians at the time of the 
fall of Napoleon. There were also many 
Frenchmen who, when they saw the German 
invasion of 1914, could remember the coming 
of the Prussians in 1870. This aggression was 
not all on one side. Neither Napoleon Bona- 
parte, nor Louis XIV before him, had spared 
other people’s territory, and Napoleon III did 
not enter the war of 1870 with a clear con- 
science. 
~ But a nation tends to forget its own acts of 
aggression, and to remember its sufferings. 
“Three generations of Frenchmen have seen 
their country invaded from the east. The 
‘problem of the frontier appears as a problem 
of security. The point we must remember in 
‘thinking of modern France, and of the attitude 
‘of Frenchmen towards their frontier, is that 
Frenchmen of all parties have held that France 
has a right to an eastern frontier which should 
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_-was condemned: by court-martial on the charge of sélling mili- 


tary secrets to a foreign -Power. ‘The innocence of Captain 


- Dreyfus was subsequently. recognised by all parties concerned. 


If one reads the history of his case, it is difficult at first sight 
to understand why he should have been thought guilty. You 


_ find, when you look at the history of the efforts made by friends 


of Captain Dreyfus to clear an innocent man, that this question 
of the guilt or innocence played almost a minor part in the 
later stages of the case. The agitation in France was most 


, extraordinary. You could not ask a ‘Dreyfusard’ and. an ‘anti- 
» Dreyfusard*,to dine at .the-same table--The reason for all this 
~ fury. was that the question of: espionage raised the whole pro- 
" blem of security..One side held that the supporters of Captain 
- Dreyfus were merely using his case to attack the army, and to 
“Weaken France against her enemies. 


Now take the next instance, and you will see how the circle 


- widens. Notice how the colonial policy of France was ham- 


pered by the fear of dissipating over the world a strength which 


- should be concentrated-upon the eastern frontier..The French 


colonies in Asia- and tropical Africa were, won-largely by the 
action of a few men, an action carried. out almost. by stealth, 


_ and bringing, in more than one case, political,disaster to those 


who had acquired for.their country lands far greater in area than 
the whole of France. A well-known Frenchman once said to the 


-leader-of the. policy of colonial‘expansion, ‘I. have -lost two 
. children, and you offer me.twenty servants?.--? -.+-: 


. Finally—and here.the. circlehas widened: still.further—con- 
sider the history of the Franco-Russian alliance: Fhe:Franco- 


. Russian alliance, which Bismarck. admitted to be one .of his 
_ nightmares, was not. brought about through any. liking of 
_ Frenchmen for Russians. No two countries were more dissimilar 


in history; no two ‘governments were more différent in principle 


“and ‘practice; no‘two peoples ‘of Europe, if one excludés’a-small 


upper class, knew less of each other’s ways of living. This 
alliance was made, from the French side, because the French 
were thinking of their eastern frontier and the problem of 
security. I will give you two examples of the far-reaching effects 
of this alliance, and of the French desire for security. In 1905 
the Russian autocracy was nearly overthrown by a revolution 
of a liberal kind. The revolution was:ultimately suppressed, and 
when it broke out again in 1917, it ‘was soon controlled not by 
the liberal and moderate elements, but by the extreme left. 
Why was the Tsarist autocracy able to recover its power? In 
1906 the Russian Government, with the consent of the Govern- 
ment of France, obtained a large loan from France. The money 
of French republicans provided the means for the maintenance 
of Russian autocracy. This fact was known in France. One of the 


‘well as the wishes of her frontier population. France’s northern seaboard—the wild coast of Cape Finisterre 


'This right was challenged, and challenged 

‘with success, by the Germans in 1870. Every. 

iparty in France protested against the forced surrender of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Since 1871 the political life of France has 
‘centred round two main problems, the problem of the frontier 
/and the question of internal security. 

I should like to explain the significance of the external pro- 
!blem. Let me give you three instances.to show how, in widen- 
sing circles, this question of French security affected not merely 
France, but Europe. In December, 1894, a Captain Dreyfus 


Photograph, Will F. Taylor 


greatest Russian men of letters, Maxim Gorki, wrote to one of 
the. greatest French men. of letters, Anatole France, begging 
that, the money might be withheld. The Russian constitutional- 
‘ists sent a deputation to Paris. French political sympathies were 
not with Russian reaction; but the French.were afraid that 
Russia torn by revolution would cease to be a strong ally. In 
other words, the problem of the French frontier settled the fate 
of the Russian constitutionalists. 


. nation. Would: she 
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My second example is even more important..The Franco- 
Russian alliance had one most serious result. The Russians had 
no particular interest in the French frontier. They were: ready 
to jo France in return for the hope of French support in a 
remoter field. Russia had ambitions in the Balkans: and the 


Near East. These ambitions clashed with. those of Austria. 


Austria was the ally of Germany. Hence France—and ultimately 
England—were brought ‘into conflict with Germany over 


_ questions which. affected Russia and Austria far more directly 


than they affected the other great Powers. The War of 1914 
did not break out over: the question of the French frontier. In 
spite of the alarm and anxiety in Europe during the period 


immediately before 1914, France was becoming more resigned’ 


to the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. The fire which has burned our 
houses was lit in the Balkans, and began over a question which 
divided Russia from ‘Austria. j 

If I-had more time I could give you more -instances of the 
effect upon Europe in general of this problem of the French 
frontier. But I should like to say a word about the nature of the 
problem since the War of 1914. You will remember the striking 


' words of Lord Grey in the period before the War. ‘I see the 
lamps ‘going out all over Europe. They will not be lit again in » 


our life-time’. The War of 1914 only aggravated the hatreds and 
fears which had long poisoned European life.-In 1918 the allies 
drove- the. invaders from-France. Were the French secure at 
last? They received back their lost provinces. Their. enemy was 
disarmed, helpless. But the French knew that-Germany was 4 
great and.a proud 


accept defeat? Had 
France really) ob- 
tained ~ : security? 
Remember. ~ the 
France of yester- 
dar, The French 
themselves were 
beaten, helpless 
after the war of 
1870. Had they 
accepted the results 
of defeat? Was 
there any more 
likelihood that the 
Germans would 
accept the results 
of the war of 1914? 

I would ask you 
to notice certain 
changes in the atti- 
tude of France to- 
wards the method 
of getting security. 
At the time of the 
Peace Conference, 
no less a person 
‘than Marshal Foch - 
said: ‘Nature has 
placed only one 


~ barrier across the 


line ofinvasion: the - 

Rhine’. Whatever you may think of the Treaty of Versailles 
you must remember that the French did not follow the advice 
of the soldier who had led them to victory. They disregarded his 
warning partly because they had reason to expect that England 
and the United States would guarantee the territorial integrity 
of France. The United States, as you know, rejected this pro- 
posal after the Peace Conference was over. Great Britain did not 
teel justified in accepting single-handed an obligation which 
she had only promised to accept in conjunction with the United 
States. This unexpected development of the problem caused. 
indignation and anxiety in France. The French had rejected 
the counsels of their greatest soldier; they were now left in the 
lurch by their allies. The readiness with which French opinion 
accepted the occupation*of the Ruhr was one of the results of 
this resentment, and of the fear which haunted French minds. 
The occupation of the Ruhr had unexpected consequences. 
The French began to see that, as was said long ago, you can do 


- almost everything with bayonets except sit upon them. There 


had been further negotiations with England, but these negotia- 
tions had come to nothing. One proposal was rejected by a 
Labour Government, another by a Conservative Government. 
In 1925 there came the Locarno settlement. This settlement 
marks a very remarkable change of view in France about the 
problem of security. The French had begun to think that they 
had been looking for security in the wrong place. They had 
been looking for security in weapons of war—their own and other 
people’s—while all the time security really lay in an act of faith. 
The League of Nations was an act of faith of this kind, and 
France had been too sceptical about it. Marshal Foch and M. 
Poincaré had not taken sufficient account of the loathing of war 
which was now a real factor in modern Europe. The road to 
security might not lie so much in military arrangements as in a 


_ mutual trust which wo: 


~ end of European civilisation: S 
»One stage in the road to se 


France’s southern frontier—on the Mediterranean, near Cannes 


Photograph, Will F. Tayler Such weapons are, 

for example, heavy” 

field guns and tanks. We should expect therefore that in ang 
discussion of armaments our neighbours would insist upon” 
equality of sacrifice. If one nation is called upon to give up its” 


and sanctioned by the fea 


So the Locarno pacts were signed. 
curity had been reached. There w 
another stage to be passed. At this present time we. are on the 
most difficult section. of- this stage. When the Locarno pacts 
had been signed there followed an important consequence. If 
everyone was renouncing plans of revenge and conquest, what 
was the use of armies and navies? This question had ie 
envisaged at Locarno. I do not mean that everyone proposed to 
disband the whole of their armed forces. I mean that if armies 
and navies remained as large as before, what was the use of 
pacts of mutual trust and guarantee? So we reach the questi 
of disarmament. 3 ra ee 
In the first place, French opinion, naturally enough, measures 
the sincerity of other Powers towards the Locarno pacts ‘by the 
attitude of these other Powers towards disarmament. It follows 
that French opinion-is likely to pay more attention to the attitude 
of Germany than to. the attitude of other Powers. France wants 
peace, and from the French point of view, disturbance of the 
peace is most likely to come from Germany than from any other 
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' Power. If the French can be convineed of German sincerity, then 


their own problem of security is largely solved. If they oF viata 
convinced of German sincerity, if they see evidence of rising 
militarism in Germany, then however great their’ desire~ for 
peace, they are back again in the earlier stages of the problem. 
If the Germans go back to their bayonets, the French must 
sharpen theirs: 
In the second 
place, the Frene 
notice that whe 
disarmament i 
talked of, each 
Great Power is 
anxious to begin 
disarmament by 
giving up those 
weapons which are, 
least useful to itself. 
The United | ae 
are not much con 
cerned with the in= 
struments of de- 
fence against inva= 
sion by land; they 
are not likely to be 
invaded by land. 
France, on the 
other hand — and 
Germany also—is” 
mainly concerned 
with those weapons” 
which -are of - 
greatest use-in ré= 
pelling invaders” 
who have estab- 
lished — themselves 
inalineof trenches, 
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most useful weapon, other nations must do the same; but they 
will not necessarily be the same weapons. a 
The third point affects more directly what is to happen after 
the armaments of the Powers have been diminished: and-have — 
reached a stage of relative equality. If the pacts of mutual 
guarantee are to be effective, they must be supported by arme 
force at least for the present. You could ‘hardly expect a nation” 
with the experience of France to hold any other view. Now here” 
the French, remembering their vulnerability to sudden attack, 
have pointed out that this armed force must be overwhelming, ” 
and that it must be of such a kind that it can be brought into— 
action quickly upon any traitor to the pacts. If it is not over- 
whelming, if it is slow in action, then the French fear a repetition 
of the sufferings of the country-when it was the scene of war; 
only, with modern weapons, these sufferings will be immensely 
greater. For this reason the French have advocated the creation. 
of an international force which would always be ready to strike. 
effectively and without delay. Bc: 
I have then given you, very shortly, the modern French point 
of view about security. the modern aspect of the problem of: 
the French frontier, The question is red-hot; events move so 
tapidly that were I to-summarise the latest phase of the proposals 
made by France and other countries, my summary would be out 
of date within a few days. Above all; I do not wish to discuss 
from an English or an international point of view the rightness of 


wrongness, the expediency or inexpediency, of the French atti= 
tude. I would only ask you to remember that we shall not get very 
far towards a real settlement of these problems of life and death: 
unless we understand the point of view of our neighbours, 
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in her decadence. Copy of a mosaic from the Mausoleum of Constantine 
From ‘Die Remischen Mosaiken und Malereien der Kirchlichen Bauten’ sby Fose ‘Wilpert (Herdersche Verlag, Freiburg/i/B.) 
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Empire and the (h Heian Church 


By Professor NORMAN BAYNES 


rofessor Baynes’ talk provides a connecting link between the broadcasts on the ancient civilisations of Greece, Rome and Judea and 


NLY a small section of the history of the ancient world 
has been dealt with in these talks, because we are here 
concerned with the living past as it affects us Western 
& Europeans, and for us it is.a trinity of peoples which has 
apreme significance—the Greek, the Roman and the- Jew; 
4eir experience, their achievement, have counted for us in a 
vay in which the experience or the achievement of ancient 
-gypt or Assyria has never counted. The experience of Greece 
ad Rome and Judza has been woven into the very texture of 
ur own Western European history. And the history of Greek, of 
‘oman and of Jew issues in a single Mediterranean Empire 
"hich professes a Christian faith—that is the outcome of the 
evelopment of the ancient peoples: it is also the starting-point 
or that period in the history of Western Europe which we 
mow as the Middle Ages. It is.as though all the streams had 
pnverged and had flowed into the Roman Empire and mingled 
mere: you see them at first running an independent. course, 
ad then.one by one they join their. waters. 
At the time when the Roman Emperor Augustus was engaged 
pon his task of reconstruction, of which Mr. Last spoke, 
mere was born in Palestine another Prince .of Peace, Jesus of 
fazareth, and after His death His disciples carried His good 
dings to the world of the Greek and the Roman. Christ was 
arn a Jew. His mission as He conceived it was primarily to His 
wn people: His religious faith was nourished on the Jewish 
fiptures. And to the Christians of the first century those 
‘tiptures were sacred books, just as they had always been to 
ie Jews. Gradually, as Christians wrote their own accounts of 
‘eir Master’s life—those books which we now know as the 
ospels—as they treasured letters written by Christian mission- 
es to the newly-founded .churches, there grew up a new 
cred literature which ultimately took the form of the collection 
“writings which we call the New Testament. For a time in the 
ond century of our era it looked as though this new sacred 
erature was going to be cut adrift from the older sacred 
erature of the Jews—our Old Testament. Prominent Christians 
serted that the God of the Old Testament was a different 
ed from Him to whom Christ had prayed as Father. But this 
ew the early Church anathematised as heretical: a faith rooted 
history claimed the Old Testament as its own title-deeds, 
t did not the Old Testament point throughout to a fulfilment 
“divine promises which had been realised in the life and the 
ving death of Jesus? It was essential to understand. that 
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bees those which are to be given by Professor Etleen Power on the Middle Ages 


preparation for the Gospel which was the inner meaning of 
the history alike of Jew and Gentile. This refusal by the early 
Church to disown the Old Testament is for Western Europe of 
supreme significance, for it meant that the Christian Church 
carried along with it the record of the religious experience of 
the Jew, and thus wove that inheritance also into our history. 
Of that religious experience former talks have told: the Jewish 
people owed its very existence to its religious faith. Other 
peoples had been carried captive by the great empires of the 
east and through that uprooting they had perished, their 
identity had been submerged. But because the Jew believed that 
his God was the Lord of History, that human history had a 
meaning and a goal, that the Jewish people had been chosen 
by God as His agent in a divine process, the Jews refused to be 


overwhelmed, they returned to Palestine and there re-fashioned 


the national life. The Old Testament preserves the record of 
that confidence which had sustained a people from destruction.’ 
It was this record to which the Christian Church asserted its 
right as heir: for the God of Israel was also the Heavenly 
Father to whom the Christians prayed. We need a suggestive 
study of what Western Europe owes to the Old Testament—of 
the good—and the il!—which the sacred literature of the Jew has 
wrought in our history. : 


Rome and the Church 


When in the fourth century men looked back on the history 
of the early Christian Church, they noted that the- Roman 
Empire and the Church had been born at one and the same 
time, and in that common birthday they saw the work of a 
guiding Providence. With the foundation of the Roman Empire 
the fulness of time had come; the way was open for the procla- 
mation of the Gospel. Roman Empire and Christian Church 
were fated to be allies. But it took three centuries before that 
alliance was sealed. To the Christian visionary who wrote the 
book of the Revelation, Rome was the great whore red with the 
blood of the saints. The Christian in this world was but a 
pilgrim and a sojourner travelling towards that Kingdom of 
Heaven which was soon—very soon—to break upon him: what 
for him could mean the citizenship of Rome? At the same time 
the pagan populace of the cities of the Empire hated the Chris- 
tians and. believed that in their assemblies horrid orgies were 
celebrated. The Roman state came to regard the mere profession 
of Christianity as a capital offence. But gradually, as, the coming 
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of the Kingdom of Heaven was delayed, even Christians were 


forced to reconsider their attitude.towards, the-society inwhich. 
they lived. Christ had said: ‘Render unto Czsdr that which is". 


Ceesar’s’; Paul had insisted that the powers that be are ordained 


of God; the early Christian community regularly prayed.for the _ 


Emperor. In the second century Christian apologists asserted 
the loyalty. of their fellow-believers. The, old slanders against 
the Christians were no longer believed: persecutions of the 


‘Christians were. brief and infrequent. In. Alexandria»Christian 


thinkers studied the philosophy of the Greeks and borrowed 
from Greek thought‘in their formulations of Christian theology. 
As the’‘national Roman element in the Empire grew weaker, the 
Roman state became ever*more cosmopolitan in character. 
From the first, Christianity had known no distinctions between 
Greek or barbarian, bond or free. A cosmopolitan empire 
sought a new bond of unity in a’common religious faith, and 
such a faith lay to its hand in Christianity. 

The last great persecution of the Christian church by the 
pagan state failed in its purpose and at length, in 312, a Roman 
emperor professed his allegiance to the God of the Christians. 
Constantine the Great took the Christian Church-into, partner- 
ship, and the great alliance became an accomplished fact. At 
the end of the fourth century of our era Christianity was 
recognised officially as the religion of the Empire. Thus was 
completed the great synthesis; Greek culture safeguarded by a 
Roman Empire professing the Christian faith and that faith 
based upon both. Testaments—the Old and the New. Nor was 
the gift of Greece to Western Europe yet complete, for in the 
fourth and fifth centuries: of our era. Greek theologians 
formulated the historic creeds of the Christian Church. We 
have seen that in the period after the death of Alexander the 
Great, the thought of the Greek turned from physical science to 
religion or to'religious philosophy. That religious interest now 
found a. new field: for its expression in Christian: theology. 
Today both the truth and the adequacy of the Christian creeds 
are widely contested, but their influence on the religious. life 
and thought of ‘Western Europe-has: been incalculable. 

But this Christian Empire of the fourth and fifth centuries was 
assailed by thé barbarian invader on the whole line of the 
‘European frontier; the existence of the Empire was at stake, and 
more than that, for Greco-Roman civilisation—the heritage of 
the ancient: world—could only be preserved within the frame- 
work’of the Roman state.. To-maintain that state men must-be 


Rome , ‘Gaul bs Germany and Slavinia bringing ‘gifts to Our Lord; From 


“Gospel of Otto: III 


From ‘DieKunst des Frithén Mittelaliers’, By Max FHauttniarin (Propylaén= Verlag: Berhnt* reignty ; 
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held to their 
., ta8k by an, ob- 
ligation “frorn 
which escape 
‘was impos- 
sible; one and 
all must.be 
regimented in- 
to the state’s 
service.:A 
man’s claim to 
mould his own 
life: as he 
would — this 
was a luxury 
which the Em- 
pire could no 
longer grant. to 


its citizens. . 


And yet it was 
only when 
civilisation it- 
self was threat- 
ened that men 
began to re- 
alise the full 
significance of 
the Empire; it 
was no mere 
system of gov- 
ernment, it 
came to be 
identified with 
the civilisation 
which it sus- 
tained. A new 


word was. fashioned—Romania—which: signified at once the 
Empire in its geographical extent and also that civilisation which © 
the Empire had safeguarded. In the Danube provinces, which the 
barbarian invaders had sacked and harried, some years ago a tile 
was found, and on that tile was rudely scratched the prayer 
‘God save Romania’. Unless you realise something of this 
passion with which men regarded the Empire—the guarantee of ~ 


oe 


‘scratched on the wall of the Palace of the Czsars: ~ 


4 miniature in a‘ 


Mac rh, 


Spee! pasa 
“The pagan populace of the cities of the Empire — 
hated the Christians, and believed that in their 


assemblies horrid orgies were celebrated’. This is 
illustrated by the well-known caricature found ~ 


‘Alexamenos worships his God’ 


ordered life and law and culture—unless you © 
can form some mental picture of this world 
of free intercourse and inter-communication, ~ 
you will never understand the awe with - which 
_the barbarians. viewed the majestic creation 
of Roman genius. As a. great magnet Rome = 
drew to herself the tribes beyond her frontiers P 


The Heir of the Roman Tradition 


* InA.D. 330 Constantine had moved his court 
to the new capital, Constantinople; in the fifth — 
century the Empire was divided between two 
sovereigns ruling the Roman world as col- 
leagues—one in the east, the other in the west 
of Europe. But in Western Europe the bar- 
barians settled on imperial territory and there 
founded barbarian kingdoms. Province after 

province was withdrawn from the rule of the 
western emperor and with each province went 
also the imperial revenues. Rome in Western 
Europe was faced with bankruptcy; the west- 
ernemperor had not the wherewithal to main-" 
tain at the same time a fleet and a mercenary 
army. Roman power declined until at lengtha’ 
barbarian mercenary stepped into the place of 
the last Emperor of the Roman west. In the 
east, the Roman state maintained itself for 
another: thousand |years; Constantinople, the 
heart of the Byzantine Empire, remained the 
great fortress which no Asiatic invader could: 
capture. In the west the Christian Church be-_ 
came the heir of the Roman tradition—of its’ 
‘universalism and catholicity; ina barbarous 
world the Church-continued to use the Latin 
tongue. In ‘the monasteries of the west— 
especially in the Benedictine monasteries—re-" 
mained the manuscripts which perpetuated 
the ancient literature awaiting the day.when 
>, the west should.claim forits own the treasure 
Jof the'past. And in its Dark Age Western” 
Europe was still haunted by the memory of the 
world-which Rome had once unified. When. in _ 
A.D. 800, Charlemagne was crowned Emperor 
of the West, that coronation was in one aspect. 
~ at least but an attempt to reassert for Western. 
Europea claim to the Roman imperial inherit- 
ance—Constantinobie should no longer boas 
~a monopoly'of that proud tradition. of soye- 
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Economy in Local Expenditure 


; By SIR WILLIAM RAY 


/ 


Sir Wiliam Ray was Chairman of the Committee on Local Expenditure for England and Wales, which tssued its Report last week 


)RACTICALLY every branch of local expenditure has 
been considered by the Committee set up in response to 
a letter sent by the. Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
- several Associations of Local Authorities this July, and I 
think, apart from the value of its recommendations, the Report 


gives to the people a valuable survey of local government de- ° 


‘velopment during the past twelve years. : 
The growth of local expenditure, both in regard to rates and 
Government grants, is clearly set out, and as it is shown that 
between 1920 and 1930 the total’sum spent from rates, and 
grants had increased from £161 millions to £262 millions, it is 
obvious that without prejudging the case, an inquiry as to the 
causes of this increase was justified. The Committee make 
recommendations in connection with all the services. Some 
of the suggested economies are due to the financial exigencies of 
the time, but some of them are put forward as being suitable 
for permanent adoption. It is admitted on all sides that the 
considerable additions made by Parliament to the duties of local 
authorities in recent years have been instrumental in adding to 
the cost of local services. We therefore ask that a halt should be 
called, and that no further burdens should be imposed by legis- 
lation. The question of Government grants has been discussed, 
and the relative values of block grants and percentage grants 
been under consideration. The Committee have decided that the 
block grant system is preferable, because the knowledge that the 
Exchequer will tear a percentage of whatever expenditure is 
incurred has undoubtedly been an inducement to some local 
cuthorities to proceed with schemes that might have remained in 
abeyance if the percentage grant had not been dangled before their 
eyes. 

‘No doubt careful scrutiny will be applied to our proposals in 
connection with education. We think, however, that the 
recommendations that we make will in no way injure the fabric 
ef our educational system. In addition, however, we are con- 
vinced that the difficulties of the time are so great as to justify 
the recommendations that are made: in connection with this 
service. The proposals in regard to education can be grouped 
under headings such as the closure of redundant schools, the 


amalgamation of small departments, the reduction-of school . 


staffs, the imposition in certain cases of fees, and so on—all . 
matters on which different opinions can be expressed, but on ~ 


-which, by careful administration, large sums of money can be * L en 
; '. March, 1930,/a reduction of not less than £35 to £40 millions, 


saved. . : 

Tt will, no doubt, be urged in some quarters that the small 
increase we suggest in the average size of classes will cause a 
diminution in the number of teachers employed. We admit that 
ultimately the total reduction in the teaching staffs of both 


elementary and secondary schools will amount to no less than 
6,500 posts, but this will bring about a total reduction in the | 
annual cost of teachers’ salaries of about a million and a half. 


Our proposal would not involve the dismissal of any teachers in © 


the service, as the annual wastage in public elementary school 
staffs, owing to teachers having reached the age limit or owing 


to ill-health or marriage, amounts to nine or ten thousand every , 


year. Moreover we propose that the reduction should be carried 
out in three stages, commencing 1n 1933-34. 


‘ We have given particular attention to the question of housing, 


and have come to the conclusion that there is no further justifi- 


cation for continuing the policy of subsidising housing -apart 


from slum clearance schemes. The fall in the cost of building 
‘has continued and, as there is now the opportunity of providing 
capital at a much lower rate of interest, the position has been 
reached where there is very little difference between the unsubsi- 
dised rent of a house built today and the subsidised. rent 
required at the inception of the scheme. We feel that it is not 
justifiable to continue the machinery which the continuance of 


the subsidy involves, 


have mentioned would only amount to 2d. a week. 


“In connection with roads and bridges, we feel that, bya further. 


careful scrutiny of their estimates, highway authorities can make. 
two millions’ per. 


has already been practised in this’ 


additional savings «mounting to upwards of 
‘annum. Much’ economy h : ised in 
‘direction, but we feel that it can be still further extended; 

: The Public Health services of the local authorities’ are of 
enormous importance, and it is very difficult to estimate the 
savings that can be effected by carrying out the recommenda- 
tions we have made in connection with these services. We deal 
fully with such matters as sewers, sewage disposal, refuse col- 
lection and disposal, street cleansing, ters | v 
baths and wash-houses and hospitals and the many services 
for which the Public Health authorities are responsible, and we 


concentrate particularly on the value of. applying lessons’ 


learned from costing returns together with the standardisation 


more especially so because if the rate of: 
interest falls to 34 per cent. the difference between the rents i 


matters connected with 


of supplies, and the policy of centralised purchasing. In regard to 
Public Assistance we recommend a serious change in policy. 
We consider that the responsibility of granting relief to the able- 
bodied should be removed altogether from: the purview of 
local authorities,,and that-full examination should be given to 
the question of placing the distribution of relief to the able- 
bodied unemployed together with the operations of the Means 
Test in connection with transitional payments into the hands 
of independent persons. This would, in our opinion, of course, 
mean that the cost of relieving the able-bodied unemployed 
would be a national charge. 

Special attention has been’ given to the question of salaries 
and wages. The total salaries and wages bill of the local authori- 
ties, apart from those paid in the trading services, amounts to 
about £122 millions. Of this sum, teachers’ salaries are respon- 
sible for approximately £50 millions, and the salaries and pay of 
police for rather more than £14 millions, thus a sum of 38 
millions is left as the cost of the salaries and wages of other local 
government officers and servants. We recommend that every 
local authority should r>view the whole of its work and staff and - 
that the salaries, mcre particularly of the highly-paid officers, 
should be reviewed in the light of present-day conditions. The 
wages of manual workers should likewise be reviewed in the 
light of present conditions and of the wages paid by the best 
class of employers to workmen on comparable work. We con- . 
sider that, in this direction, apart from teachers and police, the 
bill of £58 millions could be reduced by about £5 millions per 
annum. In regard to teachers’ salaries we recognise that a cut was 
made a year ago. We only make one further recommendation, 
and that is that in the first ten years of service the increments 
of salary paid to teachers in both the elementary and. higher 
education services should be given every two years instead. of 
every year as at present. 

In conclusion I can only say that we approached the task 
realising the importance of the suggestions that we would have 
to make. We assumed that the Government of the day, in the 
interests of the nation, wished to'\ know where economies ir 
local expenditure could be effected, and we have endeavoured tc 
discharge the duty imposed on us to the best of our ability. The 
result of our recommendations will mean that, if they are 
applied in a spirit of good will, within three years, if a com- 
parison is made with the expenditure ‘for: the year ending 


will have been made in the sum demanded from the ratepayer in 
rates and the taxpayer in grants. With real determination we 
consider that this figure can be made much greater. — oy 


Pros and (ons of Tariffs - 
; (Continued frcm paz: 770) ; 

to be true that the average farmer in this country will be ruined 
unless the prices of his output are raised by taxes on food or equiv- 
alent measures. Is the Free Trader prepared to say—Well, let 
farming go? Of course we must not be foolish in our remedies, or 
attract the farmer into crops for which this country is unsuited 
compared with other crops. But that is not the dilemma I am put- 
ting to the Free Trader. Suppose that it is not possible for British 
farming today, so long as it is exposed to the uncertainties of unre- 
stricted Competition, to provide for those employed in it the stand- 
ard of life set by the mass-produced industries of the towns—and 
this supposition is by no means improbable. Are there any Free 
Traders who say—Well; let farming go? I hope there-are none 
such. For, anyone who does not imprison his: mind in_a strait- 
jacket, must know, as well as you ‘and ‘I do, that the: pursuit of 
agriculture is part of a complete national life. I said above that a 
prosperous motor industry was a national necessity, if only to 
give an opening to one kind of typical Englishman. It is true in 
the same way that another kind needs as his pursuit in life the 
care and breeding of domestic animals and contact with the 
changing ‘seasons. and the’ soil. To say that the country cannot 
afford agriculture is to delude oneself about the meaning of the 
word ‘afford’. A country which cannot afford art or agriculture, 
invention or tradition, is a country in which one cannot afford 
to live. 

| The path of wisdom in these matters 1s, then, a narrow one, to 
be trodden safely only by those who see the pitfalls on both 
sides: Neither Free Trade nor Protection can present a theo- 
retical case which entitles it to claim supremacy in practice. 
Protection is a dangerous and expensive method of redressing a 
want of balance and security in a nation’s economic life. But 
there are times when we cannot safely trust ourselves to the. 
blindness of economic forces; and when no alternative weapon as 
efficacious as tariffs lies ready to our hand. 
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Science Notes 


APPY the work of those who award the Nobel Prizes! 
Yet, no doubt, like other work, ithas at times its diffi- 
culties. This year, despite a keen search, the eagle eyes 
of the awarders have not alighted on any suitable 
physicist—nor on any unsuitable physicist. There is no award 


in physics; the prize is being ‘reserved’. In medicine and 


physiology the prize is being divided between two British 
physiologists, Sir Charles Sherrington of Oxford and Professor 
E. D. Adrian of Cambridge. The former ought to have had 
the undivided prize long ago: His work on reflex activity is 
one of the major contributions to physiology in our time and 
has long been an inspiration to younger workers in that field. 
It may be news to some that among Sir Charles’ published 
works is a book of poems which has received much praise; it 
has been described, in fact, as the most accomplished verse 
that has been published in England by any man of science. 
Although many think it was a pity the medical prize is being 
divided this year, no one thinks that Dr. Adrian is getting 
his share of it too soon. A classical scholar at Westminster 
School, he has climbed rapidly to the top of his physiological 
tree with a courage and speed not unexpected in the rock- 


climber and open-air man he is. He brings up to ten the 


number of living Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, who 
have received the Nobel Prize, a truly remarkable record. 
Dr. Adrian’s experiments on the basis of sensation are one of 
the most beautiful pieces of technical work ever done. “To 
have heard the roar in the loud speaker of an amplified impulse 
flowing up from the heart in the “‘depressor” nerve, to have 
seen the sensory waves in a single nerve fibre from a frog’s skin 
chase each other like little imps across the screen, is to have 
one’s imagination stirred by the progress which has been 


-achieved in the last few years of how the nervous system 
_ works, and by the picture of the complex scurrying activity 


on which sensation and consciousness are built’. So Dr. A. V. 
Hill in a review of a book of Dr. Adrian’s lectures. It is 
interesting to note that much of the progress in this part of 
physiology has been made possible by work on valve-amplifi- 
cation. ‘When an academic scientist’, wrote Dr. Adrian, ‘is 
forced to justify his existence to the man in the street, he is 
inclined to do so by pointing out the-essential part played by 
academic research in the development of our modern comfort. 
It is only fair, therefore, to point out that in this case the boot 
is on the other leg. This academic research has depended on 
the very modern comfort of broadcasting’. at 

_ The gainer of the prize for chemistry, Dr. Irving Langmuir, 
of the General Electric Company of America, has attained 
success in three rather different parts of his subject. Least 
successful, perhaps, were his theoretical ideas on the ‘Lewis- 


Langmuir’ atom which burst upon the scientific world at the - 


close of the War, and which attempted to bring the com- 
plexities of the physicists’ atom down to the level of the 


- simpler and slower-witted chemist. His great work, however,’ 
is in the subject of ‘adsorption’, which describes what occurs . 


physically when a gas meets a solid or a liquid or when a 
solid meets a liquid. He has brought to this subject a con- 
creteness of vision and.a remarkable experimental technique 


which has made it today one of the most important branches: 


of physical chemistry. In his third subject, ‘thermionics’, the 
experimental work is so beautiful, so neat, so slickly done, 
that an observer is left simply.amazed. A practical offshoot of 
this work is Dr. Langmuir’s ‘gas-filled’ or ‘half-watt? lamp 
which everyone now uses in place of the less efficient ‘vacuum’ 


lamp which -preceded. it. -It has long been known. that the: 


hotter a wire in an electric lamp,the more light per unit of 
electricity heating it is giving out. There are, however, natural 
limits to the temperature which can be safely attained by the 
wire in a vacuum. Dr. Langmuir found that if an inert gas 


like argon or even nitrogen .replaced-the vacuum, the. wire 


could safely be made much hotter and so more efficiently 
illuminating. Although this invention saves the pocket of 
everyone who uses electricity for lighting, and is no more 
costly than the lamp it has displaced, it experienced a diffi- 


Nobel Prize-winners—The Future of Fuel — 


-without a very great row, unless the cost of gas could be made: 
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culty in being patented in this country. Both in the Courts of 
First Instance and of Appeal the application for a patent 
failed, but justice, as scientists think, was done by the House 
of Lords. 
* x x ; 

A recent lecture on fuels by Dr. A. E. Dunstan (printed in ; 
Chemistry and Industry for October 7 and 14) and a striking~ — 
leader in Nature for November 19, impel me to refer to this. — 
subject again. As regards fuel the world may still be described 
as being in the Coal Age. (More than 60 per cent. of thermal 
energy is at present derived from coal; about 18 per cent. — 
from wood, 9 per cent. from water-power, 7 per cent. from ~ 
oil, and the remaining 5 or 6 per cent. from various other 
sources.) Dr. Dunstan, however, thinks that this age may be 
followed by an Oil Age, then by a Gas Age, till we reach 
temporarily or finally the age of Electricity. There is, of course, 4 
no certainty about this sequence. It seems sure, however, that 4 
crude oil is gaining rapidly on the less expensive coal at the ~ 
present time; there need be little hesitation in saying that 
crude oil will be the major source of liquid fuel in our chil- — 
dren’s time. Both in the home, for central heating, and in the 
factory, for boilers, it is supplanting coal as it has already 
done in ships; another really big coal strike might possibly ~ 
finish coal as a fuel for boilers altogether. On vehicles the 
Diesel or ‘compression-ignition’ type of internal-combustion 
engine which burns cheap and, at present, untaxed crude oil, 
is steadily gaining on the familiar ‘spark-ignition’ engine 
which only: condescends to go on a highly-refined brand of 
petrol; the gain is particularly noticeable in heavy transport. 
Apart from this very considerable advantage of cost, the Diesel _ 
scores because it can be more efficient than the other. - 

It is unfortunate that in this country there is next to no 
oil; in consequence, that ‘oil’ is nearly synonymous with ‘im- | 
ported oil’. It is very desirable, therefore, that if we really 4 
have to pass through the oil era em route for the eras of gas 
and electricity, we should make the transition with all speed. 
Considering the prosperity of our coal mines in the past (and 
of the railways that distributed coal over the countryside) it 
would appear to be of capital importance that we get to gas 
and electricity as soon as possible. For in this country gas and _ 
electricity depend almost entirely upon coal. We have no 
natural gas, as they have in the United States of America, to 
make hundreds of millions of tons of coal superfluous; nor 
have we much water power, as they have on the continent, — 
to generate electricity without coal. From the national point _ 
of view it is almost calamitous that in turning from coal we. _ 
go to oil instead of to the home products, gas and electricity. — 
The-reason for so doing is obvious; the cost. The cost of gas 4 
and electricity to the consumer, which is much too high, is _ 
almost entirely due to that of distribution. Technical improve- a 
ments—for example, the invention of Parsons’ steam turbine— _ 
have made production costs very cheap. (The bare cost of _ 
generating 16 units of electricity need be no more than a 
penny!) A wider use of gas and electricity, and-a better under- _ 
standing between coal, gas and eleciricity, is highly desirable - 
if cheap fuels of home origin are to compete successfully with — 
imported oils. oe 
_ Is compressed gas likely to be a success in motor-cars? It 
is too early to say, but the preliminary experiments on the 
road have been interesting, both here and in France. It is as 
good fuel for the engine, being about 90 per cent. as efficient 
as petrol and much cheaper. The difficulty of carrying a 
reasonable. volume. of. gas in small. bulk is scientifically a — 
problem in metallurgy which has been largely solved. The — 
wide adoption of gas as fuel for cars would necessitate a chain _ 
of compressing and filling stations throughout the country — 
which would be unlikely to displace the existing petrol stations 
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very small. ‘The adoption of gas in this way would be a great 
boon for our gas and our coal and our railways, and in other. 
ways, indeed, for our country. tae ae 


A. S. RUSSELL = 
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_ THE LISTENER 


By the President of the International Psycho-Analytical Association 


HERE is probably no little trepidation in some 
quarters at the idea of a real live psycho-analyst, so 
often pictured as an evil ogre, being allowed to address 

: the public mind. That I am sure is to misjudge 
_ both the public and psycho-analysts, one as much as the other. 
_ There are difficulties in the world around us. If there are also 
_ difficulties inside ourselves then an ostrich policy of pretending 
_ that they do not exist will not help us in the one case any more 
_ than in the other. Difficulties exist to be overcome, not to be 


785 


method, and I will begin with a paradox. Analysts commonly 
teach, and Freud himself would say so, that the basis of psycho- 
analysis is what is generally called the free association method. 
Yet it would be more accurate to say that the basis of psycho- 
analysis was Freud’s discovery—perhaps his greatest—that 
there is no such thing as a free association of ideas. This is a 
simple notion, which you all know something about. Everyone 
has at times let his thoughts run away with him, as the saying 


- ignored. I beg you to forget most of what you have heard about 

psycho-analysis from the popular press and elsewhere. There 

_ are a great many things that psycho-analysis is not, and they 
are the things you chiefly read about. For instance, many peo- 

ple believe the main teaching of psycho-analysis to be the 

_ advocating of self-expression regardless of any restraint. 

Actually the effect of psycho-analysis is inevitably to heighten 
self-control. 


' The Basis of Psycho-Analysis 


‘Whatever psycho-analysis is, therefore, there must be 
something very odd about it. Other new ideas may be easy to 
understand or they may be extremely difficult, but they do not 
_ often get misunderstood so grotesquely or even changed into 
their very opposite. There must be a reason for all this, and you 
will see in a moment what it is. Let us start with a correct de- 
finition of the term ‘psycho-analysis’. The original sense was 
simply a special method devised by Professor Freud, of Vienna, 
for the treatment of a certain class of nervous troubles, but the 
term is often very properly used to refer to the knowledge that 
has been gained through using that method. If this were all, you 
might well ask what all the fuss is about, since it is a matter that 
concerns only a few medical specialists and their patients 
- suffering in this particular way. There is much more in it than 
that, however. I will only say here that the nervous troubles 
in question are concerned with the whole problem of human 
unhappiness, and it so happened that an attempt to alleviate 
them by searching out the causes brought with it an in- 
vestigation of layers of the mind that had never previously 
_ been studied, and also a special method for doing so. This 
method has naturally been greatly improved, both by Freud 
himself and other workers, since it was first deviséd some forty 
» years ago, and I may add that although he is now in his seventy- 

seventh year Professor Freud is still engaged in endeavouring 
to perfect it. 
-It was soon found in testing these various modifications and 
improvements on the original technique that the attempts 
defeated their own purpose and led away from the goal as soon 
as one departed from certain necessary conditions of working. 
It became possible to say just what were these necessary con- 
ditions or principles inthe technique, and it followed that 
those attempts, however well meant, which did not take them 

into account were abandoning the very essence of psycho- 

analysis itself. The value of these latter attempts, such as those 
| made by Jung and Adler, is very much in dispute. I do not wish 
to express any opinion on them here, but to confound them with 
psycho-analysis itself is not merely inconvenient—it leads to 
helpless confusion. These other methods all deteriorate into the 
use of suggestion, which is the sole alternative to psycho- 


analysis. 

Seagulls —Scilly—Suffolk . 

~ You will now want to know something about the method 
itself. I shall try to give you food for interest about it, but I 


is, and then been surprised at where they get to. One does it in 
every day-dream or reverie. Children often make a game of it, 
purposely letting their thoughts run on just to see where they 
get to, The point is that one suspends some control evidently 
present in ordinary thinking or conversation and lets the mind 
think for one instead of thinking for oneself. Do I make this 
clear? Let me do it in front of you. I start with anything that 
catches my attention, say that bunch of artificial magnolias 
with which the B.B.C. authorities have chosen to enliven this 
studio. I see they are made really of seagull feathers, and off 
I go. Seagulls. They remind me of studying the different 
species of seagulls when in the Scilly Isles. Scilly—what a 
queer name for a place! I think of Silly Suffolk, which I am 
told properly means Holy Suffolk, silly originally meaning 
innocent or blessed, as does still the corresponding German 
word selig. Off I go into personal thoughts about learning 
German, and it is time for me to stop, already miles away 
from artificial magnolias or seagulls. That is what is meant by 
free association. It is often amusing to try to retrace one’s 
steps and to wonder how one got from one to the next. Usually 
one can see some reason, some connection in either the sound 
or the meaning of the words next to each other, but even 
then one wonders just why the one word gave rise to what it 
actually did when there were so many other obvious alterna- 
tives. Why did I go on just now from the Scilly Isles to Suffolk 
rather than to some other isles, of which many interest me? 
Why did the word Scilly grip my wandering attention rather 
than Isles? Can it be that without my realising it the word 
was already at the back of my mind from the moment when I 
first glanced at the artificial magnolias? Horrid thought! Was 
I being disrespectful to the B.B.C. canons of decoration? Let 
me quickly put such a sacrilegious possibility out of my mind. 


Reality of the Unconscious Mind 


This little example—a quite spontaneous one—will illus- 
trate several points. The essence of Freud’s discovery was that 
when one idea follows another there is bound to be some con- 
nection between them, whether the connection is apparent or 
not. This runs counter to the general belief that the mind has 
the power, by ‘free will’, to think of an idea which need not be 
related to whatever was last in the mind; that the mind can, for 
instance, change the subject whenever it likes and without any 
reference to its own immediate past. Sometimes one has a 


strong motive for changing the subject for social reasons, and if © 


you observe what happens on such occasions you will find that 
itis more easily said than done and that the effort often results 
in falling out of the frying pan into the fire. I will tell you of a 
recent personal experience of the kind of thing I mean. It was 
at a small dinner party where the host and hostess were evid- 
ently on strained terms with each other. At one moment, when 
the husband replied acrimoniously to some tart remarks of his 
wife’s, there ensued a painful pause. A fellow-guest coughed 
and gallantly tried to steer the conversation into more peaceful 
channels. This is how he did it. He began by describing a tour 
he had recently made in Ireland and passed on to a discussion 


_ fear I shall disappoint those of you who may be expecting to be 
told,just how to use it yourselves. It is much harder to carry out 
a surgical operation on the mind, 7.c., to carry out a psycho- 
_ analysis, than it is on the human brain; though, of course, it is 
_ easy enough to manhandle either. There are not fifty people in 
England who would feel very happy in carrying out a surgical 
operation on a living brain, and there are fewer who can carry 
"out a corresponding operation on the mind; yet thousands of 
_ people are willing to make the attempt in blissful ignorance, of 
the difficulties. ; 
Nevertheless, I propose to tell you something about the 
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of the Irish character. Warming up he expressed the opinion 

-that Irish people were impossible to deal with politically, and 
said, ‘They will go on bickering until they get a complete 
separation’. That brought the table back with a start to the 
original embarrassment and we had to struggle on again in the 
effort to reach a safer topic. 

So you see it is not so easy to drop a topic completely and 
embark on an entirely disconnected one. The experience I have 
just quoted also shows that the difficulty of starting afresh 
without being influenced by the previous train of thought is 


- 
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much greater if this was accompanied by any emotion or per- 
sonal feeling. And that is always the situation in psycho- 
analysis, for no one engaged on self-investigation can go very 
far without coming on to some topic that concerns his personal 
feelings. When someone is occupied with a deliberate or con- 
scious train of thought, such as in ordinary conversation or dis- 
cussion, the connection between the following ideas is mostly 
evident. With scatter-brained people, it is true, who jump all 
over the place this is not always so. When, on the other hand, 
the person relaxes his mind, renouncés the usual control and 
directing of his thoughts, and thus allows his mind to think for 
itself and let thoughts come as spontaneously as possible, the 
observer will soon find it difficult to follow the flow. He won- 
ders: why this idea should have come-after the preceding one 
and fails to see any connection between them. To do so it is 
necessary to go back over the chain, and to get further explana- 
tions about the intermediate connecting links which often have 
not been expressed. The subject of the investigation can gener- 
ally by reflecting throw light on these links. At times, however, 
he is unable to do so, and then one might well suppose this 
is because there actually is no connection. According to 
Freud, however, the reason is quite different. He maintains 
that in these cases there always is an underlying connecting 
link, but that for certain reasons the person is not aware of it. 
The connecting link belongs to a region of the mind of which 
the subject is not aware, is not conscious, to which, therefore, 
the name of ‘unconscious’ has been given: And Freud has pro- 
vided a technique for ascertaining the nature of the underlying 
or unconscious connection, the study of which is psycho- 
analysis. 

We have here reached an important point. If Freud’s as- 
sumption just mentioned is true then we have to do with a 
world with which mankind is by definition unfamiliar. If we 
arrive at the conclusion that man has an unconscious mind it 


_ may prove to be momentous: Quite unimaginable vistas begin 


to open before us. I do not say unguessed at, for many phil- 
osophers and all the great poets have surmised that there is 
more in man than he knows, that he is only partly aware of what 
goes on in his mind and perhaps influences his conduct; and 
indeed that there are deep and obscure sources within him 
from which he draws his most profound convictions, his 


strongest emotions and his most intense aspirations, 


Defences Against the Unconscious 


But to get back to the drier question of the method itself. 
When what we called the underlying motives linking the 
consecutive ideas are brought to the surface it is found that 
they all have one common characteristic. This is the second 
of the three main discoveries made by Freud which make up 


_ the theory of psycho-analysis. The first was the existence of the 


unconscious and the pathway to it. The second was the reason 
why we are not aware of the unconscious, and that I am now 
going to explain. Unconscious thoughts are all unwelcome to the 
conscious personality, to the idea the man has of himself, to 
what he calls his real self. There are many ways in which these 
ideas may be unwelcome, and some are much more unwelcome 
than others. The idea may offend one’s pride, one’s private pic- 
ture of oneself: it may be repugnant to one’s moral or esthetic 
sense: it may be terrifying from its betraying an impulse we 
may fear, to be unable to control, and so on. Let us start with 
only a slightly unwelcome idea. I gave one ‘in the little series of 
free associations with which I regaled you a few moments ago. 
It came as a little shock to me to discover that without knowing 
it I was harbouring a distinctly caustic criticism of the taste 
with which my host, the B.B.C., had decorated its wonderful 
new establishment. It needed, it is true, but an instant for me 
to say to myself ‘What about it? Why shouldn’t I criticise 
them?’ In an actual psycho-analysis the subject by such simple 
procedures as this soon learns much about himself he had not 
realised before. Often, however, the realisation is very 
wounding or even painful, and then the self naturally strives 
against it by trying to explain the facts away, by discounting 
them, and in many other ways. In other words, the self puts 
up a resistance against realising the buried truth, even when 
the truth is quite patent to an observer not influenced by 
personal feelings. Now Freud assumed—-and there is good 
reason to accept his assumption—that this force which so 
flainly manifests itself as resistance must be the same force 
that originally prevented the self from being aware of the 
unwelcome idea. In English we give the name of ‘repression’ 


one, for example, unless he is mad, is aware of a desire to eat — 
his mother or his father, and yet this is a common and often 
powerful idea in the unconscious. . 

I said just now that the degree of unwelcomeness of these 
repressed ideas varies greatly. In many instances the un- - 
welcomeness can readily be overcome by a slight effort. 
But the state of affairs is quite different with the most deeply 
buried ideas. Here the person will often repudiate with all 
the strength at his command the bare possibility of any part 
of his mind harbouring an idea so foreign to him. Further, 
so important is it to keep these deeply repressed ideas away 
from the conscious self that powerful reactions and defences ~ 
are built up in the personality for this express purpose, and 
indeed these often constitute a main part of a person’s 
character. These defences are ‘often so precious to the per- 
sonality that the individual will submit even to death itsel 
rather than jeopardise them. Under this description you will — 
recognise some mental attitudes that we call ideals in life. 
No wonder there is a violent antipathy to psycho-analysis, 
which seeks to uncover repressed ideas. All this means that 
deep down in the mind are intense conflicts between different 
divisions of the mind. We do not recognise them as such. We 
are aware only of the results, and many of our strivings, 
interests, emotions and disharmonies are in their essence 
endeavours to work out in our life some way of allaying these 
unconscious conflicts. 


Three Great Discoveries of Psycho-Analytic Method. 


You will now want to know something about.the nature of 
these repressed ideas and impulses. They may all be summed 
up in the two words ‘love’ and ‘hate’. There is in the un- 
conscious mind much more capacity for intense passion and 
also for much more savagery than we have any inkling of in 
our conscious minds. If you go further into the matter you 
will find that there is in man both more good and more evil 
than appears on the surface; in the depths of his being he 
is both more moral and more immoral than he knows. And ~ 
all these conflicts date from the earliest years of life. If we 
trace the material of the unconscious back to its origin we 
find that it all exists in the infant. One of the most startling 
of Freud’s discoveries was that the young child has a highly 
complicated sexual life in both its body and mind, a. con- 
clusion which has aroused the greatest astonishment and 
opposition. Perhaps here lies the secret why it has proved 
so hard to accept the findings of psycho-analysis, or even 
to take them in without distorting them. ar 

We have ranged from apparent trivialities to some of the 
greatest issues of life, the very nature of man’s inmost being. 
I will now ask you to remember the three main discoveries that 
have been made by using the psycho-analytic method. The 
first is the existence of the unconscious mind, that there lies 
below the surface of the mind we are aware of an active and 
complex ‘unconscious’ mind which greatly influences us _ 
without our ever suspecting it. The second is the process of 
repression, by which much of our mind is kept away from our 
conscious knowledge by definite forces. And the third is that 
the unconscious mind, with all its conflicts, dates from 
childhood, at a time when sexual impulses play an unsuspected 
part in the early development of the mind. . ce 
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* The Doctor and the Public VU 
‘Stoutness and its (auses 


By A PHYSICIAN 


BESITY, or the excessive accumulation of fat, is a 


little difficult of accurate definition. Something like 
I5 per cent. of excessive weight over that normal 


for the height and age is usually regarded as constitut-- 


ing obesity..Some people accumulate fat very easily; others 
_ €at even more than their adipose fellows, yet remain slim, 
although they do not deserve to. Scientists divide obesity into 
two classes. Very roughly these are, obesity caused by over-eat- 
ing and deficient exercise, and obesity due to causes within the 
body. Among the first group will be found individuals who are 
~ unduly fond of the table, and who, while their exercise dimin- 
ishes with advancing years, vet their intake of food remains as 
much or even more. Our population is now largely urban and is 
naturally taking less exercise. Most of us are too busy to walk 
across a town like London or Manchester. It takes too long. 
Cities of this size are like several towns rolled into one, and life 
is too short to walk, say, from Stockport to Manchester, or from 
Ealing to Hackney. Therefore we travel on wheels and our 
_ bodies suffer in consequence. In youth most of us have exercised; 
as life advances we feel less inclined for violent exercise, which 
perhaps is a good thing. But we should realise that the longer we 
can keep up reasonable exercise, the better, and that our food 
should depend upon what we are asking our bodies to do. 

In many religions periodical fasts find a place, and it seems 
quite likely that the leaders of the various religions realised their 
value to the body. Be this as it may, there is something to be said 
for giving our internal organs a rest, just as we give our minds 
and bodies a rest on one day in the seven. If any of you care to 
try the effect of a fast—and mind you, I am not urging you to 
do. so—it is a comparatively easy thing to do. It is important 
to clear out the lumber from one’s intestines first—that is to 
say,-take a purge. And then abstain from food, say, for three 
days. I strongly advise you to consult your doctor as to your fitness 
for such a discipline, before indulging in this penance. Certain 
changes occur in the body as the result of a fast. First of all an 
individual loses weight, and this is often desirable. Secondly, 
as a result of living upon one’s own fat, certain acids circulate 
in the body, leading to the condition known as acidosis. This 
is not, in itself, a serious occurrence, but it is as well to be 
warned against it, because if you fast, some degree of acidosis is 
bound to occur. I need not bother you with the chemical 
details. Briefly, acidosis can be recognised by the presence of 
such symptoms as headache and vomiting. I am absolutely 
opposed to fasting, except under proper medical guidance. 

When you come to consider the form of obesity which does 
not depend upon over-eating, you are led at once to the con- 
sideration of the machinery which controls the way we use up 
‘our fat. The food we eat is altered in composition from the 
moment it is chewed in the mouth. It is digested in the stomach 
and intestines and.the product of digestion absorbed through 
the walls of the bowel. What happens to it after that largely 
depends upon the state of those interesting little organs known 
as the ductless glands. In the body there are glands with ducts 
and glands without. Both are organs which manufacture a fluid, 
but in the case of the glands with ducts, this fluid is conducted 
down a tube or duct to its destination. Situated in different parts of 
the body there are little glands which puzzled scientists for many, 
many years. Although their structure is similar to the ordinary 
gland, they possess no duct through which the fluid they manu- 
facture can leave and be carried to another part. Eventually 

‘physiologists established the fact that the juice they make is ab- 
sorbed directly into the blood-stream as it passes into the gland. 
Hence they are known as ductless glands. Perhaps the best 
known of these is the thyroid. This gland is situated across the 
Adam’s apple in the neck, and it manufactures a chemical of 
vital importance to the bodily workings. Let us see what happens 
when the thyroid juice is deficient. Almost every part of the body 
- appears to suffer. The individual gets fat and heavy in mind and 
body, because the thyroid is to the body what the damper is to 
the furnace. The skin becomes dry and there is no sweat. The 
hair and nails become brittle and the latter tend to crack. There 
are a variety of other symptoms showing how profoundly the 
_ whole organism has suffered. But if we give a little thyroid manu- 
 factured from the sheep to such a person, in the course of a few 
days or weeks all these abnormalities will probably vanish, and 
the man return to his former state.. There are other glands Aces 
assist the thyroid in dealing with the waste products, so a ee 
should expect undue fat to result from a failure of their work, anc 

is indeed is what happens. ; 

Doric is a gland a the base of the brain, known as pe 
pituitary, and when this fails during ee we we at 
children, sometimes enormously fat children. ose” “3 you 
who remember the fat boy in the Pickwick Papers will. rec 
that he had three characteristics. He was very fat; he was very 


fond of sweets; and he was very sleepy. This boy was un- 
doubtedly suffering from pituitary failure, and it is a testimony 
to the extraordinary accuracy shown by Charles Dickens, in 
that he had observed and described so accurately the symptoms 
we now know to be due to ductless gland failure. But it is not 
only in children that we see a failure of the pituitary gland. This 
may, in fact, occur at any age, and it is certainly mixed up with 
the glandular failures which occur sometimes in middle age. 
Many people realise that in middle age we tend to get either very 
fat or very thin; it is more usual to get fat. The reason for this is 
partly that during this epoch our sexual glands tend to undergo a 
change. There is a change of life in both sexes, and as there is 
an internal secretion from the sex glands as well as from the 
thyroid and pituitary (and, of course, from several others), when 
the sex glands undergo a change there is a general disturbance of 
the normal balance of all these little glands. Now if we realise 
that excessive fat or excessive leanness both represent an 
abnormal state of nourishment, we shall better understand how 
it is that such vicissitudes can be brought about in a compara- 
tively short time. The man or woman of forty-five, let us say, 
who suddenly puts on weight, does so because something has 
upset the balance of the ductless glands. Normally these 
contribute their juices to the blood-stream in a more or less 
balanced proportion. The change of life, as I have said, may 
upset this balance. Hence you gét a rapid loss or gain in weight 
(with which is associated other symptoms), such as undue 
fatigue, sensations of chilliness, disturbed sleep, and so on. 

Middle life is the time when the fierce claims of full sex life 
are gradually decreasing, and when these particular glands 
become less domineering. It is, therefore, like puberty, an age 
of adjustment to changed conditions of the blood. After middle 
age, a period of relative peace sets in, and in old age you get - 
the dying-down of the activity of the ductless glands. How can 
we prevent the sorrows of middle age while enjoying its advant- 
ages? First of all, I would say, watch your weight. Do not allow 
yourself to walk about weighed down with surplus fat like a race- 
horse that is handicapped. It is unnecessary; and nothing adds 
more to a person’s age than the possession of surplus flesh. A 
double chin, a rol! of fat over the collar, and generous girth, can 
add ten years to a man’s looks, however young he may be in 
other ways. Apart from looks, moreover, the handicap to the 
proper and free action of his heart and more important digestive 
organs is almost immeasurable. Unfortunately, surplus fat is laid 
down internally as well as externally. 

Now let me say a few words about the management of surplus 
fat. It is obvious that diet is the first consideration in every case, . 
more particularly in cases which arise gradually. Where the fat 
has accumulated over many years, we are perhaps justified in 
thinking that this is usually due to excess of food. To show you 
how very slight this may be, but how it totals up over years, 
it has been recorded that an excess of two large pats of butter 
daily over the requirements cf an average individual may lead 
to an increase of one stone in a year. This is not the same 
thing as saying that it will inevitably lead to an extra stone, 
but that in a person predisposed to obesity this is what may 
happen. If you want to know what things are useful to cut out 
of your menu, start by leaving out any food with your afternoon 
tea. Or, if you havea high tea, do not eat butter, jam or puddings 
with this meal. ; 

Remember that fats and starchy foods—that is to say, cakes, 
puddings, breads, biscuits and sweets—are very fattening, and 
are easily taken in excess of the bodily requirements. You can 
cut out potatoes from your midday meal and eat fruit instead of 
the usual soggy pudding. No individual who is over-weight 
should indulge in puddings until his scales show a marked 
reduction. : 

With regard to those cases of obesity wholly or in part due to 
causes other than over-eating, modern medical science can help 


‘you; it is possible for your doctor to supply the deficiency of 


many of these glands by medical treatment today. It is no 
longer necessary to be low spirited if you are one of the un- 
fortunate people who put on weight however careful you are 
with your diet. Obviously I cannot here enter into details of 
treatment by glandular assistance, for you are all different and 
must be treated individually. All I can do now is to tell you that 
extracts of the various. glands are available to rectify their 
deficiency in the body, and that modern medical treatment offers 
a ready help to the sufferers from this form of obesity. ; 

Of course, I do not wish to imply that middle age is necessarily 
accompanied by such marked changes in the glands that obesity 
or other afflictions must follow. I have chosen the more extreme 
examples to emphasise my point, which is that middle age is‘a 
time, just as puberty is, when rather dramatic changes may pos~ 
sibly occur. 
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_thrown up in the ghostly 
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_road a car is drawn up: 
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Consider Y our VUerdict—VII 


Curlew v. Latham 


THE CASE:—Captain Latham is a bookmaker. He is returning 


from the dog-races, at which he has made a considerable sum of - 


money, along a lonely road by-night. In the back of the car are 
a large number of bank-notes in a portmanteau. He sees a man, 
who is, in fact, the plaintiff in this action, Mr. Curlew, step out 
from the side of the road and, waving a spanner, signal to him 
to stop. Latham sounds his horn several times and drives 
straight on at a speed of at least twenty-five miles an hour. 
Curlew jumps back when the car is almost upon him, but is too 
late to avoid being knocked over and sustaining injuries for 
which a sum of £350 is agreed to represent proper compensa- 
tion. Curlew sues Latham for negligence: his car had broken 
down and he was seeking assistance. 


COMMENTS:—This ingenious case exhibits the quality of 
being unusual. What defendant would admit striking a plaintiff 
at a speed greater than ten 


_ miles an hour? A learned 


judge once said, ‘If I ac- 
cepted the evidence of 
defendants in running- 
down cases I should be 
forced to the conclusion 
that -every accident 
occurred when the defen- 
dant’s car was stationary’. 
But even here one must 


jury. Modern cars can 
draw up in a few yards. 
The heedless driver sud- 
denly sees his victim. He - 
piles on every brake he 
has, and the plaintiff is 
probably struck only a 
second or two before the 
car comes to rest. But 


just the opposite. He was 


cargo of ample, though 
possibly legitimate, pro- 


light of his headlamps’—. 


tain’s counsel seektoexcite 
our sympathy — ‘armed 


anything else that imagin- 
ation could well be ex- 
cused for suspecting on 
an occasion such as this’. 
Again, ‘By the side of the 


with no lights, but with a . 
man. standing in its 
shadow, probably an ac- 
complice?.. The effect of . 
this ‘apparition’ upon the 


keep his foot upon the 
accelerator and forge 


trap, he maintained his speed and held to his course. It is not 
denied that he bellowed several warnings on his horn. Such 
thoughtfulness might go some way towards endearing him 
to the jury. Indeed, the Captain, in the words of the judge, ‘took 
his courage in both hands’ so far as not to commit the statutory 
offence of failing to stop after an accident. With the assistance of 
“his friend Mr. Peel’ he conveyed Curlew to hospital. I felt that 
Curlew’s counsel missed a chance of rather biting irony upon 
Latham’s courage after his possible assailant was deprived of his 
power of wielding a spanner. 

_ The Captain, supported by the testimony of a local police 
inspector, explains his conduct by his fear of banditti. In the 
district where the accident occurred motor banditry had been 
frequent. For all the Captain knew he was approaching the 
professional successors of the terrible Brown and Kennedy. 
Perhaps his defence is just supportable now that the speed limit 
is abolished. Formerly he would have started with the law 
against him, for he would have been guilty of an offence. But 
the jury are going to ask what was the serious likelihood of his 
apprehension being well-founded, even though it might have 
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‘to bear in mind against him his occupation. This holder of 


‘Tigers in the Jung!e’—Drawing by a boy of thirteen, to illustrate Professor 
Read’s article on the opposite page 


‘first. Robbery and killing are not considered by most of us 


' sounded. Curlew stayed where he was in spite of the clamour 


. in the circumstances was the car likely to pull up? I think not. © 
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been possible for the news of his route to be telephoned from 
the course by an accomplice of a motor bandit. Latham’s 
counsel did not do his client any good by telling the jury to 


forget that he was a bookmaker. Certainly they ought not ~ 


the King’s commission, this retired company officer, or bat-_ 
tery commander, might be one of those impeccable commis- 
sion agents who expect and derive no higher proportion of — 
profits to turnover than a first-class insurance office. But book- ~ 
makers are not a popular class with the general public. Backers — 
have been known almost to storm the bookies’ stands when a — 
well-priced favourite has at last broken a series of wins by — 
outsiders. Counsel’s admonition is going to help the jury to 
remember the popular conception of the bookmaker. Although — 
it is not suggested that the Captain was welshing at a high and 
impatient speed, they may murmur when they retire, ‘He’s only _ 
judging others by him- ~ 
self. Every motoristin dis- 
tress isn’t a thief’. Again, | 
today a considerable per- 
centage of jurymen ate — 
motorists and they will . 
feel inclined to say ‘I 
would stop in those cir- 
cumstances, wouldn’t 
you?’ And a specially sub- 
tle juror might add, ‘They 
said that there had been a 
lot of motor banditry in 
that district. Would they 
risk working the same- 
area? You don’t stick to 
one spot for the repetition 
of a particular kind of 
crime’. 

It will be noticed that » 
the Captain’s prospects 
do not seem to me very 
rosy. I believe his counsel 
had the same feeling as he 
drew liberally on the re- 
source of his imagination 
to depict his client’s ‘agony 
of mind’. He took to quot- 
ing Hickman v. Maisey to. 
argue that Curlew~ was 
only entitled to pass along 
the road. Then came this 
somewhat desperate ap- 
peal, “If you decide in ~ 
favour of the plaintiff 
every bandit . .°. will 
have every other motorist 
at his mercy’. A decision 
in: Curlew v. Latham in 
favour of the plaintiff 
would not cause many 
wayfarers to run down 

_large numbers of appar- — 
ently distressed motorists. — 
For such might seem to be — 
the inference. Cars still - 
break down: The improvi- 
dent often let their petrol 
tanks run dry. And if 
, : ; there are the clear alter- 
natives of being robbed by a bandit and killing or maiming 
that bandit, some motorists might quixotically choose the 


to be in any sense comparable or interchangeable. Latham’s 
defences are that he was not negligent and that in any case Curlew 
contributed to the accident by his own negligence. Now, even-if 
we admit that the Captain was justified in his apprehensions, can 
we really say he was entitled to charge forward without attempt= — 
“ng to. swerve away from Curlew? The second defence is better — 


5 


of hoots till the car was ten feet away. He then leapt back, but 
was caught by the mudguard. Was the repeated sounding of — 
the horn enough to convince Curlew as a reasonable man that 


In any case he did finally bound backwards and seems entitled 
+O answer that up till then he»believed the car would stop, slow 
down, or swerve. As the jury decide against the defendant, a 
member of a profession which several of them may have helped 
to subsidise, they may fortify themselves with the highly im-— 
proper reflection, ‘He can-easily afford it’, -Vyvyan ADAMS: 
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‘Notes on Art ~ 


HY teach art? The question is often asked, not only 
by the Philistine who thinks that the time devoted to 
art in our schools would be much more usefully spent 
_ On arithmetic, but even by those who regard art as 
the most important of all the subjects in the curriculum. The 
point of view of the Philistine is obvious: the other point of 
view needs some explanation, and a consideration of two books* 
recently published on the subject may help us. 

_ At the beginning of his book, Mr. Halpin quotes a circular 
issued by the Board of Education on April 6, 1927. In this 
document it is suggested that there are three main points of 
view from which drawing in schools may be regarded: ‘(1) as a 
means of expression; (2) as a means of representation; and 
(3) as an instrument of culture’. This corresponds closely with the 
reasons for teaching art given by Miss Mathias, who is Director 
of Art in the Public Schools, Montclair, N.J. She says: 
“We teach art in the - 
elementary school to 
help each child (1) to 
develop his creative 
ability; (2) satisfy his 
zesthetic desires; (3) 
enjoy the work of 
others’. By the first of 
these activities, Miss 
Mathias means liter- 
ally the desire to make 
things—the desire to 
experience the satis- 
faction of making 
something which 
we ourselves have 
thought of, and for 
which we feel respon- - 
sible, and which we 
are able to carry 
through to comple- 
tion. This aspect - 
would normally be. 
considered under the 
heading of craftsman- 
ship rather than of art, 
‘but psychologically 
Miss Mathias is un-_ 
-doubtedly right in re- 
garding the practical 
activity involved in a 
child’s drawing as_an 
important element. 
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; The T. eaching of Art 


painfully taught to children in schools is an intellectual con-. 
struction. Dr. Thouless, of Glasgow University, has recently 
carried out most interesting experiments which show that there 
is a considerable divergence between what the eye actually 
sees, and a perspective representation of the same object}. 
Apart from the necessity of making scientific charts for scien- 
tific purposes, there is no reason at all why the child should be 
taught to blink at nature through one eye and against a pencil 
held at arm’s length. Let the eye draw what it sees in all inno- 
cence, and the result will be emotionally and zsthetically of far 
more value than any chart of ‘reality’. 

What, then, is left for the teacher of art to do? Miss Mathias 
shows the way. He has first of all to observe children, to study 
their individual interests and abilities, their particular aptitudes. 
‘Then he must arouse interest and curiosity in the child, indicate 
how line and form and colour may be made a language for the 

expression of ideas 
and feelings; and be- 
yond this the teacher 
can do little. else ex- 
cept supply the 
materials, the right 
materials and plenty 
of them; the rest is 
mainly a question of 
. sharpening pencils. 


One of the greatest 
of contemporary 
painters, Emil Nolde, 
wrote in an autobiog- 
raphical sketch he 
published recently:- 


The art of an. artist 
must be his own art. It 
is, I believe, inexternals 
always a continuous 
chain of little inven- 
tions, little technical 
discoveries of one’s 
Own, in one’s~relation 
to the tool, the material, 
and the colours. What 


discovers has a real 
worth for him, and gives 
him the necessary in- 
citement to work. When 
' such creative activity 
ceases, when there’ are 


' The activity begins in ‘The Oyster among strange floating islands of trees and bushes’—A second drawing by the no more difficulties or 


the child with a sense 
‘of muscular enjoy- 
“ment, with the satis-. oe : 
faction of seeing the little ego’s own movements objectified in 
line. It is only later that form, light and colour play their 
part, and that the child discovers an zxsthetic motive in his 
activity. : 

Miss Mathias ignores what the Board of Education calls the 


-representational view—‘where the dominant aim is to secure 


-accurate representation of things seen’. The Board admits that 
‘as an end in itself such a view has strict limitations, for it offers 
little scope for invention, imagination, and individual expres- 
‘sion’. But it condones it as a means to an end, ‘for it supplies 
‘the technical skill which forms the practical basis of art’. But 
‘why? Surely this technical skill is developed by the activity of 
drawing to whatever end directed, and_all the representational 
‘view secures is—representation. It supplies an accurate tran- 
‘scription of what is supposed to be the visible appearance of 
\things; but properly regarded this is a scientific activity, and 
ithe same aim would be secured by teaching children photo- 
. graphy. It is no exaggeration to say that all the evil in present 
| methods: of art.teaching-is due to.this false aim, and if anyone 


: wishes.to. realise. this :evil in all its abysmal horror, I commend , 


‘him to Mr. Halpin’s book, the sections of which are—(1) Flat 


| Designs;-(2). Spherical Objects; (3). Cylindrical Objects; and.(4) . 


| Prism-shaped Objects—whichmight-sound well in a treatise on 
| Cubism, but which actually lead to the ‘accurate representation 
‘of a luggage-label, a toy-balloon, a jam-jar and a banana. To 
ibe quite fair, Mr. Halpin does deal briefly. with ‘Imaginative 


| Drawing’, but_when it comes to the point, accuracy is still the, 


criterion, and. imagination is confused. with memory. 


I have said that the aim of representational drawing is to 


; ae f 
-reproduce what is supposed to be. the visible appearance 0 
ies, but it is not often realised that the perspective drawing 


i ~ Mathias. Scribners. ros. 6d. 
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same boy, at the age of thirteen-and-a-half 


problems, external or 
internal, to solve, then 
. the fire is quickly. ex- 
tinguished. . . . An ability to learn was never the sign of genius. 

I-know of no great artist who does not in his personal develop- 
‘ment illustrate the profound truth of this observation. It should 
be the principle underlying all art teaching, or all attempts to 
educe this language of form which art is. The rest is in the 
imagination and genius of the individual child. No teacher can 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, or, in other words, make 
out of a dullard a genius. But by the futility of most art teaching, 
by the frustration it involves of all inventive effort, of all 
individual expression, of all wilfulness and waywardness and 


wild energy, it is only too possible to make the genius a dullard. . 


To illustrate this article I have been lucky enough to secure 
the drawings of a child who-escaped the mill of conventional 
teaching, who developed his talent in perfect freedom and 
without .any. adult interference whatsoever. I do not know 
whether they would satisfy the standards of a school-inspector; 
but to me they have all the elements of a work of art. 

HERBERT READ 


Visitors to the-British Museum will be charmed by the exhibi- 
tion of Japanese colour prints arranged by Mr. Laurence Binyon 
from.examples acquired during the last ten years. The exhibits 
range in date from about 1700.to the end of the last century, and 
the early ones, in particular, are a revelation in technical skill, 
colour blending and design. Japanese prints were hand coloured 
till 1742; between 1742 and 1764, when block printing was intro- 
duced, green and pink were the only colours used in combin- 
ation with black-and. white, but. amazing variety was achieved. 
The prints can be dated to a year by the style of the women’s 
coiffeur, and fashions in physique were set by the most famous 
painter of the period and slavishly followed by the lesser fry. 
Art in the Classroom. By Lawrence M. Halpin, Pitmans. 7s. 6d. 


..the artist learns matters « 
little. What he himself | 
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A sculptor’s workshop shown in a painting on an Athenian cup, about 500 B.C. : 
one slave is raking out, while another, behind it, plies the bellows. On the right a man is about to fit a bronze statue 
lies by his feet. On the wall hang various tools and models 
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On the left, a crucible of metal stands on a furnace which 
with its head, which 


From Furtwéngler-Reichhoid’s ‘Grizchische Vasenmalerei’ (Bruckmann, Munich) 


What Do We ook For in Sculpture? 


By Professor BERNARD ASHMOLE 3 : ' 


HAT is sculpture? In the dictionary this is what 
I found: ‘Sculpture. Art of forming represen- 
’ tations of objects in the round by chiselling stone, 
carving wood, modelling clay, casting metal or simi- 
lar processes’. If this were an accurate definition, if sculpture 
were simply the representing of three-dimensional objects in 
three-dimensional material, there would be no difference between 
a piece of sculpture and a waxwork. Its main purpose would be 
to give the most accurate possible copy of the living model. And 
if that were so, the easiest way of making sculpture would be to 
choose a beautiful model—human or animal—and have him, 
her, or it, cast in plaster of Paris, in order to obtain a perfect re- 
production of natural beauties. Sculpture is not simply that. 
Clearly there must be something lacking in our definition. 
The germ of the matter lies in the meaning which you give 
to the word ‘representation’. It cannot bear its ordinary sense of 
accurate copying; it must bear its proper sense, re-presentation, 
that is, presentation afresh. And when we have understood that, 
we aré on our way to understanding some of the other things 
about sculpture,.just-as‘we knew more about drawing when we 
realised that the mind as well as the eye:played a large part in it 
—that photographic truth isnot the‘only aim of the artist. The 
fact of the matter is that the beautiful model you choose does 
possess certain beauties which nature has placed there, but they 
are ordered in nature’s way; and in company with them there are 
often defects; forms.which we consider unpleasing or discordant. 
Could you, by ‘eliminating those forms unpleasing to you, substi- 
tuting in your cast others more pleasing. which you had seen 
elsewhere, make.a work of sculpture? 


Sculpture a Rhythmical Arrangement of Masses 


I do not think you could. We are, I think, approaching the 
problem fromthe wrong angle. The thing that should come 
first is not a particular: model or-even- a number of models, 
but your own piece of sculpture, the form of that. You are 
making a new creation, not copying an old one, and it is the 
new creation that is important. Your new creation may well 
embody a number of the beautiful forms you have observed 
from time to time in nature; one of your main objects may have 
been to‘give permanent form to some of those beauties which 
seemed so fleeting. But to make them permanent you must 
present them in a permanent form, you must understand them, 
you must to some extent translate them. The main shape must be 
satisfying to the eye, or, rather, to the mind through the eye, 


and the parts must be arranged in a rhythmical relationship to 
each’ other.-The whole work must be: a harmony. You can 
understand this by analysing a simple piece of verse and seeing 
what extra impressiveness the idea gains from being put into a 
rhythmical form; and, remember, to obtain precisely that effect, 
those words only must be used; they must be used ‘in that order 
and*in no-other.-What, in verse,-is the’ quality ofthe form:in 
which the thoughts are put, as distinct from (so far as it can be 
distinct from) the thoughts themselves? To: take only. the.more 
obvious features, there is the rhyme; there is the metre, there is 
the repetition at certain intervals, that is, in rhythm, of vowel 
sounds and of ‘consonantal sounds. “Verse,°by ;virtue of these 
atrangements, hasa certain quality of permanence which the 
bare unrhythmical statement does not possess. aon 


_Is this a fair analogy to sculpture? I think myself it is; if you 
do not try to press it too far. In sculpture, instead of dealing 
with’ contrasts of various vowel sounds and rhythms in time, 
you are dealing with contrasts of curves, and rhythms in-form; 
and the value of your work will depend to some extent onthe 
interest of the forms in themselves (just as certain simple sounds 
are pleasing in themselves), but still more on their arrangement 
in relation to each other. : cee : EA 


The Complexities of Sculptural Form i 6S: 


- But‘in sculpture the forms with which you are dealing -are 
immensely complicated. Even a form in one dimension, a line, 
has a power of conveying a variety of impressions to:the mind 
by its simplicity—a straight line, a simple curve; or: by its lack 
of simplicity—a very subtle curve, for example, changing 
direction constantly. With two dimensions you can create flat 
shapes, and these can produce certain other effects, as you remem- 
ber we decided when we discussed the importance of silhouette and 
pattern. This two-dimensional composition may be complicated 
enough, because there may be hundreds of subtle curves and 
shapes in 2 drawing, all making an-effect upon you. But think how 
complicated it becomes when you get a work of-art in three 
dimensions. Now you haye the patterns created by .the one- 
dimensional form, plus the shapes created by two-dimensional 
form, plus the perspective pattern, that is, patterns formed by 
shapes receding into the distance. You have in addition the 
consciousness of the third dimension and your greater or less- 


‘understanding of it. I think I have said enough to show that 


the subject portrayed is not the most important feature in a 
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Basic Shapes in Antiquity _ 


‘The subject of a piece of sculpture will sometimes suggest 
certain rhythmical arrangements of form: In ancient times, in 
Mesopotamia and in-Egypt, these formal rhythms had been to 
some. extent classified, and certain main forms had been laid 
down. for certain types of statue. Each main type—the standing 
figure, the seated figure—had its own scheme. These were of a 
strongly geometrical character. In Mesopotamia it was the 
cylindrical form which dominated, in Egypt the cubical form. 
‘These basic shapes had the great advantage that they could be 
readily understood; they were shapes which we all know and any 
variations or any extra delicacies could be readily appreciated. 
A simple parallel: anybody who has grown roses, and most 
people who have not, know what ‘good shape’ in a rose is. When 
a more finely shaped one is exhibited they are able to appreciate 
the extra refinement by their previous knowledge of the basic 
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shape. From .a-practical. point. of view- these basic forms in 


« Squlpture were comparatively.simpletosteach: to, your pupils; 

and-in Beypt, at any rate; with: its:amazing conservatism’ and its 
“Strongly. “disciplined».schools of: sculpture; these ,schemes had 
* been requted :te: standard: measurements; standard: proportions. 
A statue was.constructed:by flat measuréments marked on the 


‘faces of.the.blatk of stone from-three views, front and Side, or 


_. perhaps four -views;.. front, ,sides .and. back. And. then these 
views were .combined.:'The result.is-bound to retain something 


of a cubical. character, because it has .been worked in at right 
angles from. the four faces... « eae ae hes 
_. The. Greeks learnt :the craft of, sculpture if not actually’ in 
Egypt then from Egypt. Their earliest large statues show strongly 
Egyptian characteristics, and there can be little.doubt that they 
adopted, at_first the Egyptian scheme of measurements also. 
What, then, was the contribution.of the Greeks. to sculpture? 
How does their sculpture differ from Egyptian? It was, I think, 
their constant experimenting with the schemes which they had 
taken over. from Egypt and their addition of a vast number.of 
further observations of form all reduced. eventually to harmony 
with each other. They very soon changed the scheme of measure- 
ments: whether they kept a record: of;the changes and;of the 
revised system is doubtful: more probably they worked mainly 
by eye while retaining certain main measurements, and even 
these measurements ‘varied according to the school to which 
the sculptor who’ was. making the.statue belonged. dis 

It was not until the fifth century that an attempt, was,made 
by one Polyclitus, to produce a statue in which every part bore 
some sort of measurable mathematical, relationship. to -every 
other part. That is in its way a typical effort of the classical age: 
to produce what aimed at bemg a perfected work of art and to 
rationalise it by giving it the sanction of a mathematical formula, 
a formula which could* be analysed. on» generally ~accepted 
principles. ‘The Greeks had long seen the analogy between music 
and mathematics, wheré the musical note bears’a relationship. to 
the length of the string, and they believed that the same sort of 
rhythmical beauty was attainable in sculpture by somewhat the 


. same method of construction as their musical compositions. 


Materials and Methods 


There was another kind of limitation, which could be a help 
or a hindrance to the sculptor, just as it can-today, the material 
in which he worked. There are two main methods of making a 
statue, one in which it is carved out of a block of stone or other 
hard “material, the other in which it is built-up from a soft 
material, clay or the like; which is afterwards baked to make it 
more permanent or translated by moulding and casting into a 
durable material, like bronze. After it is moulded and cast in 
bronze it is worked on direct by the sculptor with chasing tools, 
though not usually very deeply. The difference between these 
two methods is the difference between subtraction and addition. 
In the one you work from the outside inwards until you reach 
the desired forms, finding as it were your statue concealed in the 
block of stone, limited by it. This is rather the way nature works 
when she models the forms of the hills or cliffs with rain and 
frost. By the other method you work somewhat as nature does 
in producing a living organism, from the inside outwards, 
building up your statue without apparent limitation, though 
actually you are limited by the stresses which your ‘material 
will stand. There has been a great deal of talk in the last few 
years about the superiority of direct carving of stone over the 
other method of making a clay or wax model to be translated 
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into a more permanent material. There is no moral superiority 
‘in direct carving (except perhaps in its effect on the sculptor), 
-and even if there were, the finished form as it is presented to the 
- spectator is the spectator’s only concern; the method of present- 
ing it is a matter for the artist. 5; 

"This is not to say that particular materials have not their own 
“particular qualities, both in the beauty of substance and of 
surface, and in one being’ better adapted than another for 
certain kinds of composition; stone, generally speaking, for more 
“compact, metal for more extended forms. A good sculptor will 
“make the best use of these peculiarities, will co-operate with 
them, The limitation will help rather than hinder him. In 
Greece, in classical times, bronze was the favourite material, 
especially for statues which had to stand in the open. Here 
its durability recommended it. Later, when more interest was 
taken in rendering the surfaces of the actual ‘flesh and not so 
‘much in the underlying structure of the body, the special 
qualities of marble, such as ~ 
translucency, were. exploited 
to ‘the full. The natural colour 
of bronze was not exactly that 
-of the human body, though 
it is a good deal nearer the 
colour of a sunburnt Greek 
than of an Englishman who 
has passed most of his life in 
the shade hidden by heavy 
clothes. But the general scheme 
of colour, anyhow, was a trans- 
lation into other values of the 
colours of life, just as the 
‘statue itself was a translation 
into-other values of the forms 
of life. Certain detail on bronze 
statues was inlaid in other 
‘materials—the lips in copper, 
patterns on the hair-band or 
clothing in silver or gold. So 
it was, too, with sculpture in 
_marble. Non-natural colours 
—dark blue or dark red for 
the hair, black for the eyes, 
were used to define the limits 
of the form, to-help. the eye to 
_ pick up the main design. Non- 
- matural colours because sculp- 
_ ture is non-natural. 


“Now let us turn from these 
generalities to the statues 
themselves. On pages iv and 
v of the Supplement you will 
see three Greek bronze statues, 
Nos. 14, 16 and 17. The 
subjects are similar, but the 
dates at -which they were 
made are different. No. 14 
was made about 500 B.c., No. 
~ 46 rather more than fifty years 
later, No. 17 a hundred years 
_ later still. How do they differ 
-from each other? They differ 
most obviously in their in- 
_ creasing likeness to an ordinary human being; the hair, the 

face, the forms of the body, grow more like the real thing, 

superficially at any rate, with each succeeding stage. But we 
must not suppose that because one statue is more or less life- 

~ like than another it is necessarily worse, or necessarily better, 
as a work of art. It is the sculptural quality which tells, and the 
sculptural quality depends upon the sculptor’s mind. And each 
sculptor, though he may be presenting the same subject, has a 
different sculptural aim in view. For instance, in No. 16, the 
articulation of the body—that is, the way the limbs are joined 
on to each other—and the main muscular plan have been 
emphasised; in No. 17 the flesh surfaces; but the bodily structure, 
though not so emphatic, is by no means neglected. In each 
statue a harmonious treatment has been achieved throughout; 
they are works of art: 


TH 


Four-square and Three-dimensional Composition 


The next point is the increasing variety of the rhythm in the 
succeeding stages. No. 14 is still based on the Egyptian plan. 
It is more or less a four-square composition, that is to say, the 
front view and the side views meet each other at rather a sharp 
angle, the body being not nearly so rounded as it would be in 
nature. This is not the result of cutting into a square block of 
material, because, being a bronze, it was made from a clay model, 
and therefore has never been in block form. 

Notice the peculiar qualities which this kind of composition 
gives.. When looking at it from the front you will see that the 
contour is squarish and easily understood. None of the limbs 
or parts of the body project violently to one side or the other. 
As with those reliefs we looked at, there are also no violent 


Egyptian statue, showing method of cutting in from front and sides 
From ‘Griechische Bildhauerarbeit’, by Carl Bliimel (de Gruyter, Berlin) 
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eye does not n 
side. If you move right round and do look at No. 14 from the 
‘side, you will see that the sculptor has not hesitated to give you 
here a very expressive swelling contour at the back,-although 
the front is comparatively flat. The reason lies in those two 
main views which the sculptor was taking. His silhouette was 
expressive. from the front; it is also expressive from the side, 
as far as it can be made so without interfering with the front_ 
view; which was naturally the dominant one. . 
Now turn and look at No. 16 and see how much less 
compact his contour is, how much more he spreads to the 
sides. You will see that in 
—; making the Supplement we ~— 
trimmed the rectangular back- 
ground against which hestands _— 
as much as we dared at the ~ 
sides without cutting off his 
left foot and left hand, and © 
we managed to cut it down to ~ 
not quite three-and-a-quarter 
inches, whereas No. 14 could, 
if necessary, be cut to two- 
_ and-a-half inches easily, in 
spite of its being, in the pic- 
ture, a good deal taller and 
broader in the shoulders than ~ 
No. 16. Butin additiontothe ~ 
contour being much more ex- 
tended, there is very much 
more complication in the 
planes. The smaller planes 
are more numerous; and the 
larger planes bear a much 
less simple relationship to each 
other, are set against each 
other with a much greater 
variety of angles. 


_ In what a complicated way 
the planes of No. 17 are arrang- 
ed, what strong turns of head 
and torso there are! There is 
much more suggestion of the 
third dimension, and the eye 
must remain conscious of it if 
the statue is to be appreciated 
to the full. The sculptor is 
on the way to a. full -con- 
ception of the statue as a 
solid in space, with each of 
the hundreds of views which 
you can take of it as you move 
round it, blending one into the 
other continuously. Think of 
No. 14 being set on a pedestal 
which revolved fairly slowly, 
say, once a second. You would 
récognise the four sides as they came past you in turn. With 
No. 17, on the other hand, you would find it very difficult to 
say exactly when you were opposite the front, the back and the 
side, because each view would gradually change into each suc- 
ceeding view. Some statues would look almost like a corkscrew 
when they revolved, so spiral is their composition. _ 

Now just look at two of the heads, Nos. 25 and 28. No. 25 is 
of comparatively simple geometrical structure, and the minor 
rhythms of brows, nose, eyelids, lips, upper edges of beard are 
kept fairly simple and quite sharply stated. There is no attempt 
at using the translucency of the marble for any super-subtle 
effects of modelling. To me at least this is a tremendously 
impressive creation. Then look at No. 28. An utterly different 
conception of surface treatment; extreme refinement and ; 
subtlety of modelling in the undulations of the flesh, a full - 
exploitation of the translucency of the marble. The whole thing 
so subtle that the photogravure in increasing the contrasts has 
made it next to impossible to appreciate the effect. But together 
with that treatment of surface, underneath it, one ought to say, _ 
lies a geometrical structure almost as simple as in the other; and 
that is why it has such force as a piece of sculpture. 

You will perhaps think I have emphasised too much the 
geometry of sculpture. But geometry does not imply a rigid © 
simple formula by repeating which anyone can succeed in pro- 
ducing good sculpture. What I want to make clear is that 
whether the sculptured forms are reached entirely by eye, or 
partly by eye and partly by measurement, and whatever the 
effect they may be intended to convey, they must yet be subject 
to mathematical law for their relationship to each other—simply 
because the relationship is one of form to form. — ey we =< 
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- Contrasting views on the question of national taxation were 
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put forward by Colonel C. Headlam and Mr. Hugh Dalton in a 


broadcast debate on November 18, a report of which we give below 


‘wy N opening the debate, Colonel Headlam pointed out that the 
opinions he expressed were his own, and must in no way be 
taken as representing the views of the National Government. 


Unemployment, he maintained, was due to the great burden’ 


of taxation in this country, which rendered those who should 
-employ labour unable to do so; and to heavy expenditure 
on doles and pensions, which reduced the capital necessary 
for the support of industry. The object of the National 
Government had been to reduce expenditure, to hve within 
‘the country’s means, to refrain from borrowing, to find 
_‘ Tl€éw sources of revenue, and to provide a large store of cheap 
“money available for the development of industry. This policy: 
-had restored. confidence in Britain’s financial stability, but 
it was still necessary to reduce taxation and to distribute 
the burden as. fairly as possible between the direct and in- 
direct taxpayer. He thought his opponent would say that 
the Capitalist system was the root of all evil, that the present 
_ industrial depression was largely due to it, and that an adop- 
tion of the principles of Socialism would solve alt difficulties. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that England was a manu- 

facturing and trading community, dependent for its exist- 

ence upon its ability to sell, all over the world, goods cheap 
enough for foreigners to be able to buy them. How could the 

State, if it took over the means of production, distribution and 
_ exchange, and if it continued to spend on social purposes at 

home all or more than it now took from the taxpayer, produce 

_goods more cheaply and so ensure employment for the people? 
’ Lord Balfour spoke truly when he said: ‘It is very very easy to 
make the rich man poorer; but no one has yet invented a way of 
making the rich man poorer without at the same time making 
the poor man poorer still’. 

Mr. Hugh Dalton said that he would give the Socialist view 
on taxation as opposed to the Conservative view expressed by 
Colonel Headlam. According to the latest Report of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue, about 100,000 people in England 


received annual incomes of £2,000 or more each, making a total - 


of between £500 millions and £600 millions a year. ‘The-num- 
bers and total wealth of this class had remained very steady for 
the past ten years, in spite of the depression. During. the past 
ten years, too, the total net capital passing at death in this 
country had increased from {400 millions to over £500 millions, 
of which the State took only £83 millions in death duties. 
Two-thirds of the country’s wealth was in the hands of 1 per 
‘cent. of the population, and the bulk of national taxation 
should be raised by graduated direct taxation on large incomes 
‘and inherited fortunes. Unemployment since the War was 
lowest, and trade most active, in 1919-20, when income tax was 
higher than today, and a héavy Excess Profits Duty was in 


force. Various Chancellors of the Exchequer had hoped to, | 


improve trade by reducing direct taxation, but the view that 
taxation was an unimportant factor in determining the state of 
trade and unemployment was endorsed by the findings, a few 
years.ago, of the Colwyn Committee. The National Govern- 
“ment had imposed £40 millions a year of increased taxation in 
the form of tariffs, which, in the view of the Labour Party, 
‘increased the proportion of taxes paid by poor sections of the 
community and kept up the cost of living. The Labour Party 
was of the opinion that high national taxation. was better 
than high local rates, the existence of which was ruining house- 
holders and preventing a revival of industry in distressed areas 
/ such as Durham, South Wales and Lancashire. The national 
budget should be balanced, not by curtailing expenditure, but 
by maintaining the taxation of the rich at a high level and 
ushing forward schemes of national development for increasing 
the wealth of the country and absorbing the unemployed. 
~ -Colonel Headlam, in reply, said that Mr. Dalton had omitted to 
‘mention that the Inland Revenue Report from which he quoted 
dealt with the year 1930. Everyone knew that the world today 
‘was very much worse off than it was two years ago. Mr. Dalton 
and his friends went on repeating the same old tags, turning a 
blind eye to the economic blizzard about which they talked so 
much and which they did so little to confront. They pretended 
that the Conservative Party did not believe in taxation according 
to ability to pay, and yet Mr. Dalton and his Party must know 
perfectly well that every Conservative Budget since the War 
had taxed large incomes on a much higher scale than smaller 
‘ones. He did not believe in taxing rich people indiscriminately, 
‘irrespective of the effect on prosperity and employment. Mr. 
‘Dalton said a great deal to inflame class hatred, but nothing at 
all to disprove the contention that if heavier and heavier burdens 
were put on the people who paid income tax and surtax and 
death duties, the amount of employment in the country would 
‘be increased instead of diminished. Another passage from ihe 
Colwyn Report stated that, with regard to the supply of odes 
from individual and corporate savings, industry had suffere 
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materially from the effect of high taxation and. supertax, Mr. 
Dalton also forgot to mention that both the income tax and the 
death duties on large estates had been increased by about 25 
per cent. in the six years since the Colwyn Report appeared, 
and on his theory these fresh moneys handed out by the State 
ought to have increased employment. He was surprised to hear ~ 
that the Socialists believed im low rates, because in Durham, ~ 
‘and most other areas administered by Labour, the rates were 
out of all proportion higher than in other places. 
_ Mr. Dalton had attacked the Government for what he called 
its tariff taxation, while at the same time professing belief 
neither in tariffs nor in free trade. Presumably, he favoured’ a 
policy of bulk purchase by import boards, but he must surely 
recall that, whenever that had been tried, it had raised~ prices 
to the consumer. Of course, this was what Mr. Dalton wanted, 
though he did not want to say so. 
It was. no use, said Colonel Headlam, to pretend that he was 
anxious only to relieve the taxation of the rich. He would like 
to see everybody’s taxation reduced: cheaper sugar as well as 
lower income tax. The objective in his mind was to economise 
in public expenditure so as to enable people to feel that they 
need no longer economise so rigidly in household and private 
expenditure, because that was the one and only way to get 
trade back to normal. It was no use running a factory unless 
people could afford to buy the things which were made. He 
wanted to get ordinary trade restarted. In July, August and 
September, plans for new factories and workshops were ap- 
proved to the value of just on a million pounds, nearly double 
the figure for the same three months of 1931. This encouraging 
fact was the direct result of the tariff policy which Mr. Dalton 
chose to call taxation. The policy of blind economy was not 
nearly so blind as Mr. Dalton professed to think. Already it was 
putting people on the way to being able to earn their living 
again. in their ordinary trades—not on what Mr. Dalton 
called “‘big.schemes of national development’, but which were 
locally known as ‘relief works’. 
Mr. «Dalton suggested that Colonel Headlam’s remarks 
had brought out very clearly the difference between them: 
Colonel” Headlam wanted economy in national expenditure. 
“So did he, but not in the same direction..He wanted big econo- 
“mies on armaments. Colonel Headlam had not referred to that 
subject at all, but Britain was still spending more than a £100 
millions a year in preparation for another war. He wished the 
present Government would make really bold proposals at 
Geneva for a big cut in armaments by all nations; he wished it 
would even back up wholeheartedly some of the bold proposals 
that other nations had already made. It would have the country 
‘behind it; if it would go all out for disarmament. But he was 
against economies in education and health and housing, and 
against economies at the expense of the unemployed, many of 
-whom were living in great privation and distress. 

He disagreed with Colonel Headlam’s idea that the more money 
the State took in taxation, to pay for the social services, the less 
money was available to provide employment. The State did not 

-throw the money into the sea. It only circulated it from hand to 
hand. A number of disabled ex-Service men, or widows or old 
people, drawing and spending their pensions, provided just.as 
much employment as one wealthy man spending the same total 
sum would have done: and the employment they provided was’ 
‘steadier, because they spent on necessities, and simple comforts, 
not luxuries. But, Colonel Headlam would say, heavy taxation of 
wealthy people checked saving and the increase of capital. That 
was a different point. But what was the good of increasing capital, 
when capital now existing was not being used? In Durham, coal- 
mines were closed, ship-building yards were idle, iron and steel 
plants were working far below capacity. Capital, as well as labour, 
was unemployed. Why was it? Because of bad organisation in these 
industries, and because the bottom had fallen out of the market, 
both at home and abroad. The National Government had been 
going to put all that right. But the situation was worse today 
than last year, when the Labour Government went out. 

Colonel Headlam had said that unemployment was due to 
heavy taxation. He entirely disagreed with that, and so did the 
Colwyn Committee. If all the social services were scrapped 
tomorrow, and the savings were used to reduce income tax and 
surtax and death duties, he believed that unemployment would 
be worse than ever. It was. something much deeper than taxation 
that caused unemployment: it was the lack of planning in 
economic life, unregulated competition and profit-seeking, old- 
fashioned and out-of-date industrial methods, and, in the last 
year or two, the collapse of world prices and the ruin of many 
of Britain’s customers abroad. Foreign tariffs had had something 
to do with it, too. But Britain’s own taxation as a factor in. 
unemployment was neither here nor there: it was only dust in 


the balance. 
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Ordinary Farmer 


By G. T. HUTCHINSON ~ 


T present I am farming a thousand acres on four farms 
of different types, and producing corn, potatoes, live- 
stock, milk, cheese, beef, mutton, pork, bacon, poultry, 
and eggs; in fact, all the staple products of the ordinary 
farmer. I am also managing 30,000 acres, and have walked 
round the same hundred farms, situated in ten different counties, 
every year for the last twenty years. These are all ordinary 
farms, in the sense that on none of them is there any special 
departure from ordinary farming practice. So I feel that, in a 


~ sense, I am a representative of ordinary farmers. I learn some- 


thing from each as I go round the farms, but in the course of these 


-annual conversations very little is said about live stock versus 


wheat, or milk versus meat, or cereals versus perishable products, 
or mechanisation versus the rest, or any of the other strange 
agricultural controversies which are so much advertised in the 
newspapers today.. These farmers with whom I have.to deal 
have no intention of changing their general systems of farming. 
They are, of course, prepared to change some of their methods 
to meet the requirements of the market, and to take advantage 
of any means of reducing working costs, or improving the 
quality of their produce. I find that, like me, they are glad to 
learn anything they can from the specialists; and this brings 
me to my first point, that it is possible for the ordinary mixed 
farmer to learn a great déal from the.specialists without becom- 
ing a specialist himself. For example, most of us grow wheat, 
though it may not be very much, and every wheat-grower 
must welcome the opportunity of listening to Sir Rowland 
Biffen, particularly when he tells us how to increase our crops 
from 32 to 40 bushels, and advises us with regard to treatment 
and variety of seed, manuring, and cultivations. Lord Feel 
rounded off the subject when he explained the operation of the 
Wheat Act so clearly, and told us how to take advantage of it. 
When I listened to Mr. Ratcliff I felt that. he was. the real 
exponent of what we used to call ‘high farming’, and I was glad 
to be reminded that, though we cannot all afford to farm as 
well as we should like to just now, with increased wages and 
falling prices, our difficulties cannot be met merely by farming 


-badly, and that half crops will inevitably ruin any farmer. in 


ri 


this country. 

The first thing that I want to learn from Mr. Hosier is how 
to get somewhere near his output of £40 per acre. Mr. Hosier 
is a wonderful exponent of mass production, and I was very 
interested to hear that he is also an advocate of smallholdings. 
Everyone must sympathise with smallholders, and the small- 
holder with whom I would sympathise most would be one 


. farming alongside Mr. Hosier. While the smallholder and his 


family are getting one load of hay on to the rick without either a 


hay-loader or an elevator, because the holding is not big enough 
to justify the outlay, he would see Mr. Hosier sweeping up at 
least 10 loads with motor-cars and sweeps. While the smallholder 
is milking 12 or 15 cows instead of the usual 10, he would see a 
man and a boy milking 60 with Mr. Hosier’s machine in the field. 
And while the smallholder’s wife is looking after 200 or even 300 
head of poultry, which is hard work, she would see another man 
and boy looking after 4,000 in Mr. Hosier’s movable houses. 
Mass production would be producing cheaper in every case: it 
would be a magnificent object lesson in agricultural economics, 


but very depressing for the smallholder. 


After listening to Mr. Hosier we may ae ask ourselves 
why we don’t all try to become successful specialists, and why 
most of us elect to stick to ordinary mixed farming? 


Suppose that a member of the public interested in farming 


decides to give practical effect to his interest, and to 
begin farming himself. If he consults the newspapers or listens 
to the wireless, he will be wondering whether he ought to grow 
nothing but corn, or nothing but stock, or perishable products 
only, or adopt mechanised farming. But more probably he will 
Start in a prudent way, with a unit of something over 100 acres, 
mainly grass. In the interests of cheap living he must get a pig 
or two, and some poultry, and some cattle and sheep to graze, 
which must be fed with hay in the winter. Unless he is lucky, 
his land will be in poor condition, and will not carry much 
stock. He must have horses for haymaking, and for haulage 
work, so it occurs to him that he may as well cultivate sufficient 
land to keep his horses continuously at work through the whole 
year, instead of having them idle for three parts of it. His first 
discovery will be that he is producing more on this arable land 
than he is on his grass; besides the corn that he sells, he has 
some tail corn, roots and straw to supplement his hay; so that 
he can rear more stock and winter more stock, and keep more 
stock, without buying a lot of feeding stuffs, His next discovery 
is that he is making more manure, and is therefore growing 
heavier crops on his grass land as well as on his arable, and he 
has more to sell of both cereal and livestock products. In fact, 
he has unconsciously dropped into the system evolved by. cen- 
turies, and summarised as ‘more stock, more manure, more 
crops, and so more stock’, If he has more capital to invest, he 
may double or treble the original unit, and will find himself an 
ordinary farmer on a mixed farm. a : a 
Now the general experience is that this type of mixed farming 
has stood the strain of agricultural depression at least as well as 
any other. No doubt the reason is that the risk is better. distri- 
buted: mixed farming relies on several different commodities, 
and not merely on one or two. Farming is always a risky business, 
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but you are very unlucky indeed if you have your crops down, 

_ your potatoes blighted, contagious abortion in your herd, lamb 
disease, and swine fever in the same year. To the specialist any 
one of these may be a crushing disaster, but in mixed farming 
things don’t all go wrong together. It is always possible to 
expand one particular branch when it seems to be more profit- 
able, and to reduce the others—for example, to concentrate on 

- milking, on stock-rearing, on feeding, on sheep, pigs, poultry, 
fruit or vegetables. This process will be determined, and 
- limited, by the local conditions of soil and climate, or the 
requirements of the local markets. 


_._ If I were asked to prescribe ons remedy for agricultural 
depression today, I should not advocate specialisation, but 
improved prices. Instead of arguing about the relative merits 

_ of different systems of farming, we ought to concentrate on en- 
suring remunerative prices for every commodity that we can 
produce. Two methods for effecting this are now under con- 
sideration: one is Government action, and the other is marketing 
reform. The National Government has already helped us with 
wheat, potatoes, and vegetables: milk and pigs are being dealt 
with, and we expect another Commission to deal with beef and 
‘mutton. It is becoming clear that various methods must be 
_. adopted to help the various commodities. In one case a re- 
_munerative price can best be secured by a tariff, in another by 
_ direct restriction of imports, in another by a levy, in another by 
reorganisation, and so on. We want fair treatment for all agri- 
cultural produce, and should look at the end instead of criticising 
_the means adopted. If the Government has dealt with wheat first, 
it is waste of time, and does harm, to complain that it has not 
dealt with something else first. There has been some criticism 
of the Wheat Act by certain people, whose names and connec- 
tion with agriculture entitle their opinions to be treated with 
“respect. Now I submit that the Wheat Act is the one piece 
“of Government action in the past year which puts new money 
into the farmers’ pockets, It had the practically unanimous 
support of the whole agricultural community; it entailed an 
immense amount of labour; and it was so carefully and _in- 
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geniously worked out that no one is seriously prejudiced by it. 
It does seem most unfortunate that responsible people connected 
with agriculture should criticise it at the very moment when 
we are pressing the Government to deal with the next com- 
modity. 

The second method of securing remunerative prices for our 
produce—that is, by means of marketing reform—is said to be a 
matter for the producers, but requires Government guidance. 
The farmers can be relied on to do their part,-if they are shown 
how to do it. I suggest that we must all get accustomed to the 
idea of combined marketing, and that this entails to some extent 
controlled marketing. This may be seen in the scheme for 
marketing hops under the provisions of the Marketing Act, it is 
foreshadowed in the report of the Pig Commission, and I have 
no doubt that the same principle will appear when the Milk 
Commission reports, and when another Commission is appointed 
to consider the marketing of fat stock and dead meat. It is a new 
principle to most of us, and it is not likely to be popular at first. 

Hitherto we have farmed as individualists, and have each 
tried to sell our produce better than our neighbours. The best 
farmers, or perhaps I should say the best business men among 
the farmers, have found the best markets; the others find bad 
‘markets, and the unfortunate ones find no market at all today 
for what they produce. From a national. point of view it is a 
wasteful business, and the only way out seems to be combination 
in selling, and a certain amount of control. For some of us this 
will entail sacrifices, but these sacrifices will be made in the 
general interest. : 

I should like to leave one idea behind, and that is to co-operate 
‘with the National Government to ensure a fair price for every- 
thing that we are producing now, and not to argue about what 
we ought to produce. Great Britain should provide a market 
for all of it. The reformers must deal with farms and farmers as 
they are, and if reforms are to be effective they must help our 
farmers to farm in the systems that suit them best, and not only 
on the system that the reformers think they ought to adopt. 
After all, the reformers may be wrong. 


This Week’s Crossword 


No. 142—‘Gradatim’ 


By ‘AFRIT’ 


‘Prize: Technical Description of Broadcasting House (B.B.C., 5s.). 
Closing date: First post on Tuesday, December 6. Report on 
Crossword No. 140 on page vill 
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The clues in this Crossword are steps in a train of thoaght, each word being 
suggested by its predecessor. 
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: Reply to a Noble (ritic eee 


peace 4 


By the Rt. Hon. THE EARL PEEL 


A vigorous rejoinder to Lord Ponsonby’s recent talk to an unnamed listener 


AST week Lord Ponsonby, on the wireless, was ad- 

dressing some curious observations to an old school 

friend. I felt very glad that I was not myself a school 

friend of the noble lord; I should not like to be held up 
to obloquy under the rather transparent disguise of early friend- 
ship. Perhaps it is not of much importance who the individual 
was, because under the pretence of addressing an old friend, the 
Critic was attacking public schools, landlords—in fact most peo- 
ple in this country with whose opinions he disagrees. I prefer a 
good, straightforward, outspoken attack. I do not like this rather 
insidious, insinuating, suggestive method. If we condemn an in- 
stitution, let us attack it frankly, not indirectly or by inference. 
The whole talk is steeped in class-consciousness; it derives most 
‘closely from Karl Marx himself, the preacher of the class war, 
though he would have passed his blue pencil through the milder 
passages and have lamented the flabbiness of a bourgeois train- 
ing. 

It is said that people of advancing years have a far clearer re- 
collection of the days of their boyhood than of modern events. In 
this case the process is reversed, and the critic’s memories of boy- 
hood are seen through the distorting emotions of his later years, 
The ordinary healthy schoolboy is absorbed in the contests and 
rivalries of his school; in most cases the school is his little world. 
But the critic and his few friends seem to have been obsessed by 
the problem as to whether shopkeepers were gentlemen or what 
was the social standing of the persons who swarm the streets. He 
“suggests that possibly some of those who got into the school were 
cads, but if they had money, that made a difference. I should say 
that in the public schools money made less difference than any- 

~where else in the world. Snobbishness is rather out-of-date now- 
adays, though we are to some extent what Mr. Gladstone called 
us, a deferential people. But snobbism at public schools has 
nothing to do with rank or wealth. Some may say that too much 
worship is paid to athletic success. Great skill at games will draw 


', the worship of eager youth, but whether he is duke or dustman 


nobody cares; money does not enter into the assessment. But if 
these sentiments are wrong, at least they are shared by the great 
mass of our countrymen. We still, like the ancient Greeks, write 
odes to our successtul athletes and crown them with laurel. 

I am sorry that Lord Ponsonby-has found it a trouble to trans= 
~Jate Virgil. After all, Virgil is one of the’ great poets of all time. 
* There are persons, of course, who are insensitive to fine poetry, 

just as there are those whose sense of colour is undeveloped. But 
‘they should not make too great a boast about it or:attack’their 


~~ schools for giving them perhaps the only chance of their lives of 


becoming familiar with the great masterpieces. Lord Ponsonby 


_~ further did not like to study the Peace of Utrecht; he found the 


Pragmatic Sanction intolerable. Is this a general indictment of 
the study of history? Quite apart from its value as a means of 
education, is not history becoming a more and more necessary 
~ study for public affairs?’ How many claims today are founded on 
history? Who can approach the simplest problem without know- 
ing the character and the story of the people who are involved? 
- Would not the Treaty of Versailles have been a little different if 
all the statesmen there present had been well grounded? It is said 
that a famous public man did not know where Teschen was on 
the map. Certainly you cannot understand the Irish question 
until you know what Cromwell did, and all about Poyning’s Law. 
Let Lord Ponsonby make another effort at the Peace of Utrecht; 
let him read Professor Trevelyan’s two books, Blenheim and 
Ramillies, and prepare himself for that third volume which will 
. include the Peace of Utrecht. He seems to think that economics 
and the study of the world we live in are not taught in our 
' schools today.. Economics and exchange, finance and. com- 
merce—in how many schools are these matters not studied to- 
day? A hundred social problems are discussed in their debating 
societies. Lord Ponsonby should bring himself up to date and 
-not describe the world of today from his old nineteenth-cenitury 
memories. 

Lord Ponsonby’s friend is supposed to believe in patronage 
and charity and»not in wasting time on the education of the 
working class. If this gentleman is no believer in popular 
education, he has not been very successful in opposing it; the 
national bill for education is something like a hundred millions, 
which is equal to our whole national-budget at the beginning 
of the century. The critic talks with his usual sneer of a model 
landlord living in the country, paying good wages, his cottages 
in good order. Is the life of the landlord whom he attacks so 
despicable? He forms,the centre of the life of the countryside 
and discharges all those duties which form the framework of 
rural England. Is a man like the late Lord Fortescue so con- 
temptible, who devoted the whole of his life to the service of his 
native county of Devon? It may be that the heavy weight of 
taxation is breaking up country estates and making it far more 


difficult for the landowner to carry the burden with straitened 
resources. Was there anything so unpleasant in the deference 
paid by farmer or labourer to their country leader? Did anyone 
suspect, till Lord Ponsonby told him so, that there was patronage 
on the one side and servility on the other? Perhaps countrymen 
were slow to learn the doctrine of democratic equality. I thi 

it was in The Story of the First Hundred Thousand that a recruit 
is described who resented having to salute his company officer; 
but when he saw his colonel saluting the general, he felt that 
his own unwillingness was a trifle absurd. It may be that the 
whole movement of country life is in another direction, but it is 
both unhistorical and foolish to despise the old fellowships 
and. friendliness, and the partnership of the countryside in 
games, sport and amusement. Because the old standards of 


country life do not fit in with some democratic aim which is — 


vaguely described, there is no reason why we should scoff at 
its old beauty, dignity and good will. Because we are reaching 
out towards another world, there is no reason why we should 
trample on the old. 

It is merely untrue to say that difference of class is only 
based on difference of money. Habits and customs, manners and 
traditions, points of view and ways of life, are apt to sort us all 
out into different mixtures and sets, to which money alone has 


little relevance. I challenge his statement that money is more — 


often inherited or gained by speculation than earned. If you look 
ro ind today at many of the richest men, if you read the notices 
of some of those who recently died, you will find, in the ordinary 
sense, that they started from humble origins; their chief inherit- 
ance was a strong constitution and a powerful will; manufacture 
and commerce has been the source of their wealth..Perhaps” 
they have built up new industries and given employment to 
thousands. More people have lost money by speculation than 
have made it. He-denies‘to the class of the man he is addressing 
much share in national creation in art or music or science. But 
Nature does not distribute her favours so unfairly. Let me 


mention only a few names. Can anyone say that Darwin, Clerk ~ 


Maxwell; Kelvin or Raleigh were men of humble origin? 
The same thing, he says, will happen in politics; but for many 
years in this country public affairs have been open to talent. 
If I may retort en Lord Ponsonby, the new men last year 
brought us to the edge of national bankruptcy, a charge which, 


whatever their shortcomings, can never be brought against their — 


forerunners. 


What a strange picture is drawn of our social life! There is a 


“— 


“~~ 


warfareIt will not spend its substance on. a barren strife. 


The new generation is too busy to bother with the nice assess- - 


‘ment of social precedence. Life is too full and urgent to waste 
time on trifles. Let us, in medieval fashion, declare on all such 
foolery the Truce of God. In all conscience, we have enough 
‘to do; the burden of unemployment is with us; we must reshape 


‘National Taxation 


Colonel Headlam is right. High taxation is bad. Holding that 
view, it is difficult to understand why he should support a 
Government which has added protective taxes to the-tune of 
‘many millions of pounds. To reduce taxation, cannot he induce 
some of his friends from patriotic motives to forego part of 
their holding and interest in War Loan? In 1929-30, income 
and super-tax revenue was £294 millions, debt charges £307 
millions—the tax-paying class just about paid one another or 
themselves. If the debt to the debt-owner had been fixed in 
goods and services instead of money, the £303 millions paid in 
1931-32 would have been reduced to £192 millions—a saving 
in taxation of over £100 millions. Since 1919 a round £4,000 
millions has been paid in internal debt; yet the 1921 £7,574 
millions of debt still stood at £7,413 millions by March, 1931. 
In goods and services it had risen by 56 per cent. owing to fall 
in retail prices. Total disarmament would make another £100 
millions reduction; repeal of the De-Rating Act would make 
for another reduction in national taxation; a Means Test should 
be applied to hereditary and other large pensions. In these items 
it is possible to save £200 millions to £300 millions a year, quite 
apart from the abolition of protective taxes. 
With regard to ability to pay, the report of the Inland 
Reyenue Commissioners for 1929-30 gives 130 persons getting 
singly more than £2,000, 487 more than £1,000, 1,851 more 
than £500, and 97,164 more than £50 a week—£71I0 millions 
a year for 99,164 persons. (The total cost of pensions, health, 
‘housing, education and unemployment in 1931 was {£172 
millions, or less than a third of the income of less than 100,000 
peop!e.) Ruskin’s definition, ‘there is no wealth but life’, sug- 
gests that our expenditure in armaments and war is wasteful. Of 
course it is. Wise expenditure that would make for the health, 
and happiness of all the community is the ideal; and the ensuring 
of good housing and well-fed families is likely to be better 
economy in the long run than nationalising poverty through 
the Means Test in the interest of economy and taxation reduc- 


tion. 
Clapham Common, S.W. 11 Epwarp E. HANCOCK 


Debatable Points in Taxation 


Mr. Jordan confuses two things: (1) a carefully balanced 
economic statement of the position looked at all round;and 
(2) the way it actually appears to a particular person. It is the 
Jatter and not the former that affects incentive. 
_ The gentleman in question no doubt put to himself the 
alternative: ‘I either have £450 to spend on, say, a tour, or I 
have £8 a year net addition to my income, but I cannot have 
both; either destroys the other. I do not want the former; the 
latter is not good enough’. The hard fact remains that the 
gentleman referred to took this particular view of taxation, and 
whether it was the right one or the wrong one does not alter 
the fact that he did not take on the job. 

If a fully balanced statement had to be made, I should have to 
expand it considerably beyond Mr. Jordan’s. 


| Euston Station, N.W. 1 J. C. STAMP 


Obscurity of English Law _ 
| have just been listening, with great interest, to the discussion 
= eti two an professional brethren, on the question 
whether or no the ‘law is too complicated’. Like, I dare say, 
‘many others of their hearers, I wanted to join in, and these are 
some of the things I wanted to say. (Let me interpose that I am 
_entirely on the side of the proposer of the motion, and that my 
views are profoundly influenced by the fact that unlike, as I con- 
jecture, either the proposer or the opposer, I have had very many 
years’ experience of the administration of a non-English system 
of law.) : a ; 
- ] should like to have been in a position to speak after the pro- 


| poser of the motion, and to say, in his support, something to the - 


‘ollowine effect. English law is vastly, not a hundred times, but 
| pe ehonssad See are obscure, muddled, self-contradictory 
and uncertain than the law of any other country outside the 
| English-speaking world—for the Americans, poor fellows, have 
‘unfortunately missed their chance and imitated us. The laws of 
‘France and Germany are by comparison simple, rational and 
intelligible. What is the result? It is impossible to point to any 
‘country in the world which has adopted the English legal 

stem, unless as a consequence of conquest or colonisation; the 
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- our industry and commerce to new needs. In every corner of 
our national, life, we have to rebuild, to renew. Our country 
issues its demand on all our energies. We Lave no time to notice 
whether our rewards are. unequal or our leaders patronising. 
Let the past bury its catchwords and battle cries. Trust and 

- fellowship, faith and action, are the slogans of today. 


Points from Letters 


English legal world consists exclusively of the countries which 
have English-speaking governors. The laws of France, on the 
contrary, have been adopted freely and voluntarily; by an 
exercise of rational choice, by a score of nations all over the 
world. The mother system, the principal system, of law in the 
civilised world, is not the law of England, but the law of France. 
In greater or lesser degree of directness this is true of Holland, 
Belgium, Poland (I believe), Roumania, Bulgaria, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Brazil, the Argentine, the other South American 
States, Egypt, and so forth. France’s only competitor is Ger- 
many, which, having in the last fifty years made a whole system 
of rational and systematic codes, has been imitated in Switzer- 
land, Japan and Turkey. No non-English-speaking country has 
ever voluntarily adopted the law of England. China has yet to 
be endowed with European law. It is almost certain, as things 
stand to-day, that twenty-five years hence the law of China will 
be the law of Germany. 


What a confession for a great trading nation, with world-wide. 


commercial and cultural interests like England! Even if we admit 
that the codification and simplification of English law would 
have been bad for us at home—a ludicrous hypothesis—it is 
surely indisputable that it would have been of immense value 
to us in the world at large. To speak only of the country I know 


best—Egypt. Egypt has been administered under British in- — 


fluence for just over fifty years. It is still, in all cultural respects, 
a French colony—because in 1875 it was endowed with French 


law. 
London, E.C.4 M. S. AMos 


The Law and Associations 


Laymen who listen to talks on English law are apt to take in 
without question everything they are told by the eminent 
authorities who talk on these subjects. That we should not 
pay too great a regard to expert opinion was made clear on 
November 9, when Mr. C. H. S. Fifoot, in his talk on “The 
Law and Associations’, told us, in effect, that the trustees of 
a trade union could not be sued; that the Trades Disputes Act 
of 1906 ‘forbade any action to be brought against a trade union 
or its officials for any wrong committed on its behalf’. Has 
Mr. Fifoot overlooked the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act of 1927, sections of which have to be taken in conjunction 
with the earlier Acts, and has he read the whole section of the Act 
from which he quoted? He apparently noted only that part of 
Section 4 which relates to Tortious Acts in connection with 
trade disputes. The second paragraph reads: 

Nothing in this section shall affect the liability of the trustees of a 
trade union to be sued in the events provided for by the Trade Union 
Act, 1871, section 9, except in respect of any tortious act committed 
by or on behalf of the union in contemplation or in furtherance of a 
trade dispute. 

The Section 9 of the 1871 Act referred to reads as follows: 

Actions, etc., by or against trustees, etc. The trustees of any Trade 
Union registered under this Act, or any other officer of such Trade 
Union who may be authorised so to do by the rules thereof, are 
hereby empowered to bring or defend, or cause to be brought or 
defended, any action, suit, prosecution or complaint in any Court 
of law of equity touching or concerning property, right, or claim 
to property of the Trade Union; and shall and may, in all cases con- 
cerning the real or personal property of such trade union, sue and 
be sued, plead and be impleaded, in any Court of law or equity, in 
their proper names, without other description, than the title of their 
office; and no such action, suit, prosecution, or complaint shall be 
discontinued or shall abate by the death or removal from office of such 
persons or any of them, but the same shall and may be proceeded in by 
their successor or successors as if such death, resignation, or removal 
had not taken place; and such successors shall pay or receive the like 
costs as if the action, suit, prosecution, or complaint had been com- 
menced in their names for the benefit of or to be reimbursed from the 
funds of such Trade Union, and the summons to be issued to such 
trustee or other officer may be served by leaving the same at the 
registered office of the Trade Union. 

Mr. Fifoot was understood to say that up to a few years ago 
every person engaged in a trade was a member of the appro- 
priate trade union unless he contracted out of that union, but a 
law was passed a few years-ago which made it necessary for a 
person to contract-in if he wished to become a member of the 
trade union. The terms ‘contracting-out’ and ‘contracting-in 
were not, in fact, generally used in connection with trade union 
affairs until the passing of the Trade Union Act of 1913, when 
the practice of trade unions which devoted a portion of their 
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funds to political purposes was legalised provided a maiority of 
the members of the union who voted on the subject were in 
favour, and it was arranged that those members who objected 
to their contributions being used for political purposes were 
allowed to ‘contract-out’, and were thus exempt from paying the 
portion of the contributions devoted to political purposes. 

Under Section 4 of the Trade Union Act of 1927 the procedure 
was reversed: that is to say, a member who desired to contribute 
to the political fund of the association had to ‘contract-in’, and 
only those members who had ‘contracted-in’ might be charged 
the political contributions provided for in the rules of the trade 
union. Trade unions are voluntary associations, and it was 
always contrary to the law of the land to apply compulsion to 
enforce membership of a trade union. The ancient craft guilds 
were not trade unions in the sense in which that term is under- 
‘stood in these times. 

London, N.W.1 A. H. TELLING 

National Association of Operative Plasterers 


How the Mind Works 


‘May I through your columns express my thanks for the hun- 
dreds of letters received from listeners and readers of my talks, 
‘and apologise for the delay in replying personally to each one? 
-» Several correspondents, nearly all of them, I think, con- 
‘sulting engineers, have enquired whether I meant to imply that 
“psychological tests showed that more intelligence was needed 
in a doctor than in an engineer’, or ‘in a medical consultant than 
in a consulting engineer’. I meant to imply nothing of the sort, 
and regret what was evidently an ambiguity in my brief and 
hasty phrasing. I had meant to relate the story of an actual 
illustrative case, but the time grew short. A father had just 
‘brought his boy to me, enquiring whether he should send him 
to a-secondary school and a university, or start him at once at 
the engineering classes of a trade school or polytechnic, since 
the boy’s ambition was ‘to go in for wireless engineering’. A 
careful reading of my talk will show that the alternative was 
between ‘going in for a professional career’ or a trade requiring 
manual or technical capacity. The answer to the parent, there- 
fore, is: ‘I am afraid the boy’s intelligence would never enable 
him to pass the preliminary examinations’. (The context implies 
that this includes examinations for the profession of engineering 
quite as much as‘for the profession of medicine.) The other 
alternative was accordingly indicated—one of the engineering 
trades beginning.at a trade school. 

I am sorry if, in the haste of the moment, I used the word 
‘engineering’ in a loose sense; but nearly every parent and 
teacher when he speaks of engineering is thinking rather of the 
humbler grades than of the newer approach offered by the schools 
of engineering at the university for those who intend to aim at 
the higher and professional levels. 

University College, W.C. 1 


The ‘How and Why’ Series 


In her review in THe LIsTENER of my book, Magic and Mind, 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis assumes that it, Mr. Brophy’s, and all 
books of the series are destined for children. One would have 
thought it obvious from their contents that they were not, but 
your reviewer’s idea prevented her from seeing this. Her 
reviewing was bound, therefore, to be misinformed and super- 
ficial—‘a mist of unsupported statement and contradiction’; of 
course she saw the ‘muddle’ she complained of, but she will, I 
am sure, gladly acknowledge now that some of it is accounted for. 
London, N.W. 3 G. D. RADCLYFFE 


CYRIL Burt 


Discussions 

There has arisen from the development of broadcasting one 
problem, amongst others, which has a most important bearing 
upon current methods of conducting public business. This is 
the problem of the form and conduct of discussions. In general, 
the truth is that there are many forms of discussion, and to 
the listener one of the most important of all, though very one- 
‘sided, is that which takes place in the B.B.C. studio. 

Take the recent exchange of view between two eminent peers 
on the subject of disarmament. Apart from the facts that the 
participants were old and their views were generally known 
already, the procedure adopted in conducting the broadcast 
brought out very vividly one of the main recurring defects of pub- 
lic argument; that is, the dividing of opinion into two sides before 
ever the ‘discussion’ begins, which gives the erroneous and exceed- 
ingly dangerous impression that there can be no reconciliation 
of the two general philosophies expressed.-If argument is to get 
anywhere, there must be a sincere and much qualified statement 
of fact and expression of opinion, in which the participants are 
honestly searching for a true conclusion or set of conclusions, 
and not merely trying to convert the ‘other side’ to their own 
pre-established point of view. 

It is with these considerations in mind that an experiment 
is being tried this session at the Manchester University Union, 
where, instead of 50 per cent. of the debates, there have been 
substituted public discussions on such topics as ‘Communism’ 
and “The Function of a University’. It is too early yet to con- 
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sider the new plan a success, though the first attempt went 


very well, and I would recommend to those interested that they _ 


should look out for further references to the experiment or 
communicate with myself at the University Union. : : 
With the negative evidence of some of the present disruptive 


forms of public discussion, and the positive evidence of a poten- 


tially successful experiment before me, I venture to make one 
or two suggestions. Firstly, why not three-cornered wireless 
discussions? These have been tried, I know, in the form of 
debate where one member of the trio is virtually a chairman. 
This is as bad as the two-sided arrangement. What is really 
required is a multi-angular form, but the best approximation to 
that for wireless purposes seems to be the three-cornered dis- 
cussion. Secondly, why not a series of talks on the subject of 
argument, based on the proposition that there are very many 
forms of discussion and analysing some of these different kinds? 
Argument is very closely connected with logical thinking, and 
such a series might have a most salutary effect on the public 
view as to what is fair play in thinking and speaking. In the 
long run this would undoubtedly be the most effective way 
of raising permanently the tone of public life and politics, by 


giving the ordinary man a criterion by which he could measure 


the fitness or otherwise of candidates for public office. _ 

In general it may be said that it is only by these considerations 
and a programme such as is outlined above, that real confidence 
in the conduct of affairs will be obtained. Without that confi- 
dence it is impossible to remove the fears and uncertainties 
attendant upon the destructive and coercive methods of eco- 
nomic strife and warfare; for argument is the only alternative 
to these methods. I would appeal to the B.B.C., in its position 
of great prestige and power, to take in hand this matter of 
immense public importance which affects very nearly one of its 
own developing -activities. 
; Epwarp W. Fox 
Hon. President, University Union, Manchester 


The School Certificate , 


May I, as a parent, be allowed to add my protest against the 
School Certificate examination to that of other correspondents 
to your paper? 

I have recently placed my son, aged six, in the preparatory 
department of a High School in a large town. This department 
prepares the children for entrance to the High School proper at 

e age of nine. I find that even at this early age time which, in 
the opinion of the teachers themselves, should be spent in free 
development on individual lines is sacrificed to formal writing 
lessons and endless exercises in the processes of arithmetic, and 
it has even been suggested that the children should receive 
formal drawing lessons, to prepare them early for these terrible 
examinations. All parents of children who are being thus pre- 
pared for examinations know instinctively that the long hours of 
homework and the over-anxiety of the children to pass with 
credit are spoiling what is best in their children’s minds, and 
undermining the health of many. But what can they do? They 
dare not protest; they dare not withdraw their children from the 
ordeal, for fear of prejudicing their futures. It must rest with 
the bold and broadminded of our school teachers to put an end 
quickly to this pernicious examination business which throws 
its shadow even over children still in the nursery. - 

Leeds VESTA GILL 


Art in Ancient Life 


The difficulty suggested by Mr. Winkworth is a real one, and 
the idea of ‘painting’ or ‘varnishing’ pottery to be fired is as 
distasteful to me as to him. But I feel that the word ‘pigment’, 
so close in verbal origin to ‘paint’, is almost as unsatisfactory 
as ‘paint’ itself, or ‘varnish’. I prefer ‘glaze’, though that is 
commonly ‘used of something rather different, a really vitreous 
coating. We might agree to call that ‘vitreous glaze’ and the 
other ‘glaze’. 

The Athenian black ‘glaze’, then, seems to have been made of 
potash, clay containing silica, and ferrous oxide, according to 
several investigators; but no one has yet succeeded in repro- 
ducing it. 

Amersham 


The First Listening Group? 


The tenth anniversary of the B.B.C., now being celebrated sc 
interestingly, reminds me that on December 12, 1922, while I 
was minister at Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, near Stockport, we 
had a lecture on wireless. It was given by an engineer from 
Messrs. Vickers at Trafford Park. A report in the Chapel 
Calendar of that date states; : 

During the evening, by means of the ‘Loud-speaker’, the audience _ 
(some two hundred) were able to ‘listen-in’ to the programme from 
Trafford Park. 

This, I imagine, must be thé first occasion when a listenine 
group was held in connection with a church. We have moved a 
long way from the primitive programme of that evening, but I 
doubt if we shall ever exceed the thrill of our first ‘listening-in’. 

: _  F. HemMInGc VaucuHa 

Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, Liverpool - ~ a 
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The Letters of Jane Austen. Edited by R. W. Chapman. Oxford University Press. 2 vols. 42s. 
- A Fitzgerald Friendship—Letters from Edward Fitzgerald to W. B. Donne. Faber. 15s. 


Macaulay. By Arthur Bryant. Peter Davies. 5s. 


Texts and Pretexts. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


N calling this talk side dishes, I am thinking of English litera- 
ture as a banquet. The great masterpieces, the classics as we 
call them, occupy the chief positions on the table; we cut and 
come again at them, and stay our hunger. We learn to read 
for several reasons, but the chief reason is that we may attend 
the banquet and be able to partake of the best. This was Matthew 
Arnold’s view of literature, and how right he was! Nothing ‘is as 
good as the best. If we are reading for pleasure, it is foolish to 


Keep away from the books that 
pleasure. 


But suppose, to speak colloquially, you have had your whack. 
Or suppose, to use more parliamentary language, you have duly 


nurtured your esthetic, intel- 
lectual, and ethical capacities 
upon the English classics— 
what about it then? What about 
the. side dishes—the dishes 
which would never be served 
at all, but for the masterpieces? 
I see no objection to them, and 
am going to talk about afew 
of them this week. But I want 
to emphasise that their value is 
relative. Here are the letters of 
Jane Austen. Do not read them 
unless you have read Jane 
Austen’s novels. It is just a. 
waste. of time; it is beginning 
the meal at the wrong end. Read 
Northanger. Abbey and Emma 
and the other masterpieces, and 
then try these letters—which 
are not masterpieces, but pro- 
fitable in theirright place. Here 
again are some new letters of 


Edward Fitzgerald’s, which are - 3 


worth glancing at if you know 
and like the rest of Fitzgerald’s 
letters. Here is a book about 
Macaulay. If you know the 
Lays of Ancient Rome and some 
of the History, it will interest 
you. Here is an anthology. 
And here is a treatise on 
words. These five books are all 
side dishes of various types. 
They are suitable if one has 
assimilated something else first, 
but are not to be taken on an 
empty stomach. 

Jane Austen’s letters! The 
prospect of these may stir you, 
and you can now read them in 
a superb edition, edited by 
Mr. R. W. Chapman, who is a 
learned, amusing, and human 
scholar. Let me try to indicate 
what the letters are like, and 


Words and Names. By Ernest Weekley. Murray. 5s. 


Reviewed by E. M. FORSTER 


are likely to give us the greatest 


Apologia 
‘Poor Tom’s a Cold’ 
To fraud the weather I have lain 
In ditch and hollow; found some shelter there 
When from the north the rage-flung sleet 
Has armed against me, and December rain 
Poured down implacable. The sheaves 
Of last year’s bean sticks, piled for wall and roof, 
Have harboured me. Dry leaves~ > Eni fe 
Of the shed season and the widowed grass 
Fostered my warmth. Such custom will make. proof 
~ Against discomfort, though I knew the hour 
When I would turn from the heat-tortured road 
To places where the wild mint flower - 
And chervil grow. Or when the wind, ° 
_ Once soft, rose crazy in excess of power 
-- I found the lighted window hard to pass. 
But feeling fades, and I have ceased 
To dread the future or the taloned claw 
Of fate’s contriving. I have seen 
Hope’s nest forgo its structure straw by straw 
And emptiness pursue me on a. way 
I chose not. There can be no thanks 
When powers with grudging whim repay 
A feeble half of what they steal from us. 


Small wonder then, 

That I should now grow callous. Too much rain 
Lichens the haggard thorn. 
Unslackened winds will twist 

The trunk to tougher fibre; so the case 

Grows harder when the heart ts torn. 


C. H. PEACOcK 
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let me remind you of what you 


times they go to Bath, like Catherine Morland, and sometimes to 
Lyme Regis, like Louisa Musgrove, and just for a little they are 
in London, and the wars with Napoleon are raging, and they do 
not notice them, and Wordsworth and Coleridge and Blake and 
Keats are all writing, and they do not notice them. They are in a 
backwater—a backwater which has its own charm and calm, and 
whence we do not hear the murmuring of the weirs of the world. 
The letters and the novels—they both show this same social out- 
look. But you will not find, as you do with Charlotte Bronté, that 
Jane Austen put into her novels the people she met or the things 
that happened to her, or her own personal emotions. So the 
novels remain rather a puzzle. How, we ask ourselves, did the 


little woman do them? Not that 
shewas a little woman; she was 
a tall one, and Miss Mitford, 
who did not like her, compared 
her to a poker. She did them 
because she had the knack of 
creating characters, and of 
arranging them in a suitable 
frame. Whatever she puts down 
in. fiction makes an immense 
impression on her readers; what 
she puts down in her letters 
only made its impression onthe 
recipient. We may either say 
that she was not.a great letter- 


’ writer or that she did not write 


her letters for us to read. Both 
statements are true. She would 
not have been shocked at Mr. 


. Chapman for collecting her 
. correspondence, for there is 
nothing intimate in it; but she 


would have been rather.sur- 
prised, and she would have said 
in effect, ‘What is the twentieth 
century up to?’ In effect, but 
not in words, for her English 
belongs to a more civilised age 
than ‘mine. She wrote for her 


- family, and it is as family gossip 


that these letters ought to be 
judged. 

So‘ imagine ‘yourself -to: be 
Miss Cassandra Austen, sitting 
with your mother in a small 
house in a small village in 
Hampshire in the autumn of 
1813. Your mother has not been 
well, and is perhaps alittle con- 
tradictious. All your domestic 
duties have been performed, 
and you are closeted with 
mother, who, to be quite pre- 
cise, has had an application of 
leeches. But hark! There is the 


sound of hoofs in the lane. They come nearer.and nearer. Can 


doubtless know, that Jane Austen was a clergyman’s daughter, 
that she went on living in the country with her mother after 
her father died, and that her chief correspondent was her 
sister Cassandra. She belonged to a quiet, cheerful, decent 


amily,_and she wrote the kind of letters that people in a quiet; 
Bean, decent family like to read—quiet, cheerful, decent 


letters in fact. I am going to read-one of her more exciting 


letters later on—it is about how she took her nieces to the dentist. 
We have many of us taken our nieces to the dentist, or even been 
to him ourselves, and I do not think that Miss Austen’s contri- 
bution is out-of-the-way thrilling. She was not intending to thrill. 
The great merit of these letters is their absence of affectation and 


- strain. She puts down one thing after another, and Cassandra at’ 


: * Ke 
the other end must have enjoyed it very much. We should not 
so interested but for the fact that eee maiden lady has 
ritten novels as well, very great novels. 4 
B The social-outlook of the letters and the novels is the same: we 
“move.in each case among refined middle-class people who are 
-jiving on their own estates in the English countryside, and some- 


: eager 


it be the postman? Is.he passing through the village?. Is he 
positively stopping at the house? And a servant—for you 
have got .a servant, there was that advantage—comes in with 
a letter, and it is from your sister Jane, who is on a visit 
in London. How mother brightens up! And you—with what 
excitement do you break the seal, and read aloud what I will 
read aloud now: 


Fanny is very much pleased with the stockings she has bought of 
Remmington—Silk at 12s.—Cotton at 4s. 3d. She thinks them great 
bargains, but I have not seen them yet—as my hair was dressing 
when the Man and the stockings came. The poor girls and their 
teeth! I have not mentioned them yet, but we were a whole hour at 
Spence’s, and Lizzy’s were filed and lamented over again and poor 
Marianne had two taken out after all, the two just beyond the eye 
teeth, to make room for those in front. When her dooin was fixed, 
Fanny, Lizzy and I walked into the next room, where we heard each 
of the two sharp hasty screams. Fanny’s teeth were cleaned too, and 
pretty as they are, Spence found something to do to them, putting 
in gold and talking gravely, and making a considerable point of seeing 
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her again before winter. The little girls’ teeth I can suppose in a 
critical state, but I think he must be a lover of Teeth and Money 
and Mischief to parade about Fanny’s. I would not have had him 
look at mine for a shilling a tooth and double it. It was a disagreeable 
hour, We then went to Wedgwood’s where my brother and Fanny 
chosé'a Dinner Set. I believe the pattern is a small-Lozenge in purple, 
between lines of narrow gold; and it is to have the crest. 

Fanny desires me to tell Martha with her kind love that Birchall 
assured her there was no second set of Hook’s Lessons for Beginners, 


and that by my advice, she has therefore chosén her a set by another 


composer. I thought she would ‘rather have something than not. It 
costs six shillings. With love to you all, including Triggs, I remain, 
fs Yours very affectionately, 
J. AUSTEN 


Well, have you been a little bored? I have. Bits were amusing 
—for instance ‘a Lover of Teeth and Money and Mischief’ is not 
a bad description of a dentist. But on the whole it is too tame, be- 


-cause we do not know who Fanny and the rest of them are, un- 


less we turn to-Mr. Chapman’s notes, and even then we cannot 
sit-down with, Cassandra and mother. The letters survive, but 
the people who received them are dead, and the letters without 
the recipient mean little. Of course this is not the case with all 
letters: those of Edward Fitzgerald, whom I shall mention in a 
moment, strike much deeper. But Jane Austen’s are only inter- 
esting so far as they are from her and about a vanished state of 
society. You should get hold of these two magnificent volumes if 
you love the novels, and thousands of people do. But do not ex- 
pect:too much. The above quotation is a fair specimen. 

The new Edward Fitzgerald letters need not. detain us.a 
minute. They are not of general interest, and I only recommend 
them to Fitzgerald enthusiasts. I mention them to get the excuse 
of praising Fitzgerald’s letters as a whole. Do read the main body 


of them if you have not—and many people have not read them _ 


who know the ‘Omar Khayyam’. They are unstudied, they 
manage to reveal an attractive personality. To me the personality 
is attractive—kind, sensitive, civilised and un-townified. Fitz- 
‘gerald was sometimes taken in, and he was often lazy, and he 


‘has been despised by critics who feel themselves on the spot, 


whatever and wherever ‘the spot’ may be. But I like his gentle- 
‘ness, The gentleness of the saint has often been praised, but 
his was a pagan gentleness, which is rare. 

The new little book about Macaulay is of much wider appeal, 
and perhaps I had better drop this metaphor of side dishes 
while referring to it. It is a learned book, yet it is a light one. 
Mr. Bryant, who writes it, has read widely and has had access 


Sir Henry Newbolt Remembers 


My World as in My Time. Memoirs of Sir Henry Newbolt. Faber. 18s. 


Ir Is A PRIVILEGE for someone of my generation to review a work 
of Sir Henry Newbolt, not only because he has published little 
of recent years, but also because he is suffering a slump among 
‘post-war Jiteratti. Patriotism and the love of war are, after 
recent tragedies, at a discount. Public schools and the praising 
of them are even more unpopular. Yet of patriotic poetry 
Newboit wrote, in his impassioned days of 1898, describing him- 
self as the Non-Combatant: 
Some heard him chanting, though but to himself, 
. The old heroic names: and went their way: 
_ And hummed his music on the march to death. 


/ 


And as he admits in this book, ‘Frederick Myers and Butler of 
Trinity and Leslie Stephen had been learning me by heart... 
in one expedition after another soldiers were carrying me 
in their knapsacks and reciting me round camp fires . . . and 
Bishops recited me in sermons at St. Paul’s before the King 
and Queen’. And of Clifton, to which he arrived after his 
triumph, to find it ‘alive with silent, warm congratulation’, he 
writes, ‘It’s a pure marvel, a School, and the intangible, invisible 
thing we call “‘House-feeling” is about. the most wonderful 
thing in it’. And to anyone who reads these memoirs the 
explanation of such an unembittered and seemingly old-fashioned 
attitude will be obvious. 

For. this book is the life story, more modestly told than my 
bald quotations above would lead one to believe, of a successful 
man. From his happy boyhood where uncles recited to him, 
clergymen fished with him, friends went bird-nesting with him 
in that cloudless weather that shone.on Queen Victoria’s reign 
we follow him to a happy life at Clifton, a king in the school. 
Then follows Oxford and his wooing, in which he encounters 
just.sufficient obstacles to make the game exciting and is happily 
rewarded in the end. After that there is his literary career, 
step: by step successful as he emerges from the torpor of the 
legal profession. We hear Robert Bridges say of ‘Drake’s Drum’, 
‘Awfully swell, awfully swell. I wish I had written anything half 
se-good’..Then Sir Henry’s poems are published and four 
editions sell out in a fortnight. After this comes his success with 
The. Monthly Review. Small wonder that the hack-journalist is 
envious. 


“here will cause people to re-read his excellent novel The Twy-— 
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to unpublished material, and he is p | does not try 
to poke fun at his-hero, Yet he is amusing and he is critical. 
The fashion today is to think of Macaulay as very middle-class, 
rather vulgar, and as noisy in his own way as Carlyle. Mr. Bryant. 
would not deny this. But he completes the thin, ungenerous pic 
ture with a few lines which transform it, and by the time one 
finishes the book one loves Macaulay and admires him. This is a 
book I recommend. t : 
Then an anthology, a collection of passages in prose and 
poetry. Anthologies are of no use unless the man who does the . 
collecting has an interesting mind. Today so many dull people . 
are cultivated—there must-be more dull, cultured people alive to- 
day than in any stage of the world’s history, and dull people are 
terribly fond of collecting things. If it is not empty match boxes, 
it is stamps; and if it is not stamps, it is passages they have read 
in books. Consequently one fights a little shy of anthologies. But 
here is a live one, by Mr. Aldous Huxley—Texts and Pretexts. 
Mr. Huxley has a most interesting mind, and lie also feels 
interestingly; he is sensitive with distinction. And in this antho- 
logy he takes us into his company and shows us what he has 
enjoyed in his reading. Enjoyed is not quite the right word: 
some of his sections are called ‘self-torture’, ‘hypocrisy’ and. 
‘misery’. ‘What he has found genuine’, perhaps. It is a personal. 
book, the fruit of. an unusual personality. Iam anxious that 
you should read it, because I like it myself, still it is my duty 
to give a sample. One of the sections is called ‘escape’. It starts 
with quotations from Mrs. Browning, Plato, Shelley, and Mall- 
armé, all dealing with the horror of the world. Then Mr. Hux- 
ley.comments, saying, ‘Yes, there is no remedy save in flight. 
But whither?’ There is death. There is sharing the life of animals: 
here he quotes Walt Whitman’s ‘I think I will turn and live with: 
animals; they are so placid and self-contained’. But he quotes 
only to condemn—the kennel is not an adequate retreat from the . 
world..No more is the cloister, and here he quotes Gregory the 
Great, and George Gascoigne, Karl Marx, Keats, and Matthew 
Arnold. This will give you some idea of the originality of his 
method, the breadth of his reading, and the fastidiousness of his 
mind, and you will know whether you care to orderhis book. 
The fifth and last of my side dishes is a popular treatise on 
words by an eminent authority on them, Professor Ernest Week- 
ley. Words and Names he calls his present volume, and it is 


_pleasant to glance through—it is etymology made easy. Did you. 


know, for instance, that the word ‘gun’ is derived from a Norse 
lady called ‘Gunhilda’? I did not, but I scarcely know anything, 
and that is one of the reasons why this talk must stop. 


Such an autobiography is a better memorial to the close of 
Queen Victoria’s reign and the beginning of King Edward’s 
(for this first. volume goes no farther than 1905) than any 
cynical work on the subject by a bright young person or spicy 
gossip by a duchess or the snobbish recollections of a professor. 
It is unaffected, written in polished prose. There is no 
attempt to crowd in great names. The only comparison I can 
make is with The Diary of a Fox Hunting Man. Yet it rings 
even truer and deeper than that excellent book, for it is written 
in the mellow, light of memory, not with the bitterness of 
youth, in a glorious sunset which I hope will take long in setting. 
Such a restful book will be strange to younger generations. 
The calm of Sir Henry Newbolt’s life is alarmingly deep. He 
is poles apart from young men of today and he realises this: 
The Young of my generation had neither cruel experiences nor 
dark apprehensions to weaken them. We expected fighting and 
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we prepared for it; but we felt as mighty as the heroes and a 


heroines in a great saga and trusted ourselves to Destiny with 
incredible confidence’, And the young men of today wat 
find him unsympathetic reading. His writing is not merely 
that of the courtly scholar he is, but it is also full of humour 


and understanding of all sorts of people from Wilde to Haig. — 


He has brought the peace of his eighteenth-century house in 
Wiltshire into his prose: here is a typical “specimen of -his 
descriptive writing of the Cheviots: ‘And the view from the house 
is one of a green solitude where the trim bracken pathways are 
waiting and waiting on for owners who will never return to use 


them. The same faint but haunting suggestion is felt in the — 


drawing-room of the house; it is h ‘entirely with i 
wallpaper of the seventeenth Scntirs, seen ee Daas 
in which the changeless and silent inhabitants sail ‘incessantly 
from island to island, or wait placidly among temples and willow 
trees for ships which never come to port’. - be =, a 


This should convince any prospective readers that he will 4 


find no tub-thumping: and perhaps Newbolt’s beautiful prose 


mans, to follow his poetic criticism and. historical 4 

dismi - : cal work and to 
dismiss from their minds the mistaken i ssion th: : 
aaa impression he 
inspired Alfred Noyes - pression that he is an 
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Studies in Sociology. By Morris Ginsberg 
- Methuen. 6s. __ 


IN THIS SCIENTIFIC AGE various new -ologies have been invented, 
and those who now profess these new -ologies are at pains to 
define the scope and limits of their study, Especially is this 
the case with sociology, and-recently Dr. Morris Ginsberg, 
Professor. of Sociology in the University of London, has pub- 
lished some reflections on his subject and on its relation to other 
-ologies. The little book, which is well-printed and well-pro- 
duced, consists of ten short papers. This, perhaps, is a dis- 
advantage, for it. contains a good deal of repetition. Yet it is 
well worth reading and well worth buying, and it shows how 
Our invention of -ologies has outstripped our appreciation of 
their place in the study of men. The plain man would say that 
sociology should deal with the behaviour of societies as distinct 


from that of the individuals composing them; but Dr. Ginsberg : 


does not subscribe to this view, for in his attempt to define 
sociology he discusses whether or not the subject includes the 


study of individual ‘emotion and instinct. Moreover, his sug-~ 
gestions concerning the relation between the individual and the - 
society are stated as if they were demonstrated truths, whereas ” 


they seem to be psychological generalisations which. many 
psychologists. would refuse to accept. Again, the plain man 
would say that sociology was the study, not of a particular 
society, but of human societies in general, and presumably 
Dr. Ginsberg would agree; but he speaks only of some of the 
economic strata which exist in modern society, whereas the 
interchange between the two elements of the populus Romanus, 
the clash between the aomata and rau in the Gilbert Islands 


and the formation of the three classes in Babylonian society, 


are examples of a kind which are equally, if not more, important, 
if a purely sociological view is to be maintained. Dr. Ginsberg’s 
;comments do not apply to them, however, and there is a narrow- 
ness in his outlook which is alarming. 

A somewhat feeble defence of the comparative method, and 
‘an expression of half-hearted agreement with the attacks which 
have been made on the old-fashioned evolutionary schemes, do 
mot detract from the value of Dr. Ginsberg’s discussion of the 
concept of evolution in human affairs. This, perhaps, is the 
maost valuable part of the book; but the author still uses the 
word evolution in reference to the cultural process. Yet if we 
nise the same word to denote both the biological and the cultural 
iprocess, we run the risk of confusing the forces responsible for 
ithe arrival of the human organism on the earth’s surface and 
ithose responsible for the uneven development of its inherent 
mature. Fifty years ago it was tacitly assumed that these forces 
were identical, and eugenists continue to think so; but the 
validity of the assumption is extremely doubtful, and Dr. 
%Ginsberg’s gentle discussion of the claims of eugenics is vitiated 
by a failure to preserve a necessary distinction. =e 

Dr. Ginsberg makes no reference to Professor Radcliffe 
Brown’s address to Section H of the British Association in 1931, 
which dealt with the relation between sociology, human biology, 
social anthropology and ethnology. It is also difficult to under- 
stand how he can write two papers on instinct without mention- 
ing Lloyd Morgan more than once, or how he can discuss the 
-nake-up of the individual without referring to the psycho-analysts. 
But this only means that his essays, though valuable, are incom- 
slete. The real position is that in the present volume Dr. Ginsberg 
"as examined and commented upon many suggestions which he 
‘oes not find free from difficulty, and that he has cleared away 
some of the undergrowth which must be removed before the 
Foundations of the new -ology can be laid. Doubtless he will fol- 
‘ow it up with an exact declaration of his own views. Indeed, in 
apparent preparation therefor, he suggests the formulation of some 
Notes and Queries in the Comparative Studies of Institutions. 


The Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse 
Chosen by E. K. Chambers. Oxford Press. 8s. 6d. 


We have learnt to expect from one Pe of ee effi- 
cient ography, responsible scholarship, and sound taste, nor 
na Brot ratuene Tetons us are we disappointed. Sir Edmund 
Shambers’ task must have been all the more difficult since, 
of all the periods of English Literature, the sixteenth century is 
orobably the best Known to the general reader, and there have 
neen several anthologies already, notably Mr. Ault’s Elizabethan 
*yrics,; and the books of Mr. Bullen. It would be unreasonable, 
perhaps, in what ‘is doubtless principally intended as a handy 
manual for students, to expect any surprises; there is much here, 
\he ‘Orchestra? of Sir John Davies, for example, which deserves 
\0-be better known, but this selection is emphatically one of a 
.cholar and a gentleman. To some it will seem excessively so» 
lhose who prefer Skelton to Daniel and the snatches from ‘King 
eat’ to those fronr-‘As You Like It’ will find it a bit dry. There 
ss no doggerel here: it makes the Elizabethans very cultured. 
eae ees. were really like we shall never know. Here was 2 
RMS as — : 
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new class, risen to power on the ruins of the old feudal nobility, 
more urbanised, more dependent for their wealth on trade or 
the whim of the monarchy, lacking traditions of religion or 
locality, with all the nouveau’s mixture of arrogant self-confi- 
dence and childish fear of making a gaffe. Their classical 


mythology and conventional epithets for women -were just a3. 


much class-conscious words as are ‘dialectical materialism’ or. 
saboteur’ .in Russia to-day, and, like the Russian worship of 
Lenin and machinery, their devotion to the Queen and their 
nationalism were recognition of their means to power. As soon as 
they were strong enough to stand alone, as soon as the monarchy 
ceased to be a means, their attitude became very different. It 
isa rough and ready generalisation to say-that the Renaissance 
discovered the individual, and the economic corollary of this, 
competitive capitalist society. The immediate effect. was a 
terrific feeling of release, of which the use of language in the 
verse of Marlowe and Shakespeare is one symptom, but this 


feeling was short-lived. The Elizabethans tried to be individual’ 
and gay. For a time, before they had fully crystallised out as - 
individuals, they brilliantly succeeded, but in the end they failed, : 
as they were bound to fail; their delight in the body and their: 


enjoyment of life were replaced by Puritanism and the Gospel 
of Work. For the individual is all right as long as things ‘are 


going swimmingly, but since the success of one is attained atthe 


expense of another and competition stimulates itself to further 


and further efforts, he becomes increasingly haunted by a sense ’ 
of insecurity—‘What can I do to be saved?’—of the meaning-‘ 


lessness of endeavour— 


‘What, would yon fellow falsify highways 

And put his life between the judge’s lips 

To refine such a thing?’ ° 
And to that question, as long as he remains an individual, there 
is no answer, only the drug of work and the cold comfort of 
survivalism. 


Etruscan Places. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 15s. 


Rome. By Sir Rennell Rodd. Macmillan. 25s. 


These two books are at opposite poles. In the world of one it is 


difficult to believe that the world of the other exists. It might in. 
fact be safe to say that for Sir Rennell Rodd the world of D. H. 


Lawrence does not exist, and vice versa. However the rest of 
us partake in some measure of both worlds, and inhabit them 
according to taste and nature. 

The fundamental difference between these books is that one 


-is eesthetic and one is non-zsthetic. D. H. Lawrence’s book is a 


work of art—it conveys by sensation. Sir Rennell Rodd’s is a 
document—it conveys by black-and-white. Actually the docu- 
mentary book is always at a disadvantage, as the very fact of its 
being bound up as a book and using sentences instead of lists 
brings it insensibly into the esthetic field; also its authors are 
handicapped by not knowing that language, so far. from being a 


passive instrument, is a live thing and looks hideous if pushed. 


askew. But their work should in fairness be judged apart from 
these considerations, and on its own merits, which are worth, 
weight and good arrangement of material. Rome of the Renats- 
sance and To-day emerges handsomely from such a test. It is a 
large, full, and splendid guide-book, not for carrying about 
among the monuments but for reading after the event. From. 
his vast knowledge and life-long experience of Rome the author. 
has concisely put down a mass of material, some of which is to be 
found in the regular guide-books, and much of which is not. 
He has divided the city into Rioni, or quarters, and works his way 
systematically through each, giving the reader the sense of being 
cradled in his accuracy and care. 


Sir Rennell Rodd’s book is not one to recommend to those. 


who have never been to Rome. But lovers of Rome can read it 


like a full vocal map, savouring the names of streets and palaces,’ 


until suddenly, out of this dry-seeming exercise, wells up. the 
Roman nostalgia, the exquisite and poignant emotion of Rome 
that is a real, almost a solid thing, part of civilised experience. 
Mr. Henry Rushbury has not left Rome to be evoked by the 
reader. His splendid illustrations to the book directly call up the 
spirit of the place, which in many of his drawings, notably “The 
Basilica of Constantine’ and ‘Rome’, is perfectly expressed. 

In the other world, that of Etruscan Places, we have a Rome, 
the ancient Divide et Impera Rome, designed especially to sicken 
D. H. Lawrence. The Etruscans, Rome’s under-dogs, had only 
to come to his arms. But, conquest by Rome apart, Etruria had 


a natural claim on D. H. Lawrence. Lawrence loved life, as - 


opposed to the machine. Everywhere in the modern world he 
saw too little of it. He turned therefore to older civilisations to 
try to discover that expressed identity with the cosmos which he 
felt to be man’s proper testament. The Etruscans made ‘this’ 
testament and duly fascinated him, as they fascinate everybody 
who loves meaning rather than form. 

- In order to elucidate the Etruscans Lawrence had to become 


su 
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what he abominated, the archeologist. The formal archzologist 
is one whose desire is to get among the symbols and make them 
breed. Lawrence’s nature drew him among the symbols, but his 
desire was not to multiply them but .to batter-out of them their 
vital spark. Archeology was not to him the death-science, as 
almost always, but the life-science, as it should be. In this mood 


he takes us through his Etruscan Places, through ‘Tarquinia, » 
Cervetri, Vulci and Volterra. We get ancient Etruria and. 


modern Italy, and D. H. Lawrence on ancient Etruria and 
modern Italy. We get to perfection that sense of boding, of 
doom-struck beauty of landscape, that oppression by the cen- 
turies in: places long uninhabited, that combined wretchedness 
and. exaltation so peculiarly part of archeological excursions in 
Italy: We get conveyed to us the heart of the excurs-ons: we 
apprehend what Lawrence went to see. We taste or retaste with 
strange fullness the spontaneous beauty of the Etruscan paint- 
ings and remains, their un-Greekness, their un-artiness, their 
relation not with culture but with life. We see Lawrence let 
loose in a field that gives him more than usual scope for his 
procreative frenzy, which seems always about to iterate itself 
into absurdity, only inspiration rather than absurdity becomes 
the word. We take from him dully such phrases as ‘heavy archaic 
fullness’ and “the natural beauty of proportion of the phallic 
consciousness’, until suddenly they become illumined. We are 
bludgeoned by him into some kind of cosmic sense. 

It seems doubtful that Lawrence could have wished to publish 


_his Etruscan Places in its present form. It is peevish, unpruned, 


out of control, open to criticism from the learned and the un- 
learned. But, like nine-tenths of what Lawrence wrote, it 
contains the life-force, and is thus ten times as well worth read- 
ing as what other people write. 


Grace Darling and Her Times. By Constance Smedley 
Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 


In the early morning of September 8, 1838, a fine new coastal 
paddle-steamer, the Forfarshire, carrying a load of tourists and 
homing Scots from Hull to Dundee, was wrecked in a gale on 
the, Farne Islands, close to the Longstone lighthouse, where 
Grace Darling lived with her parents. A number of the crew 
and passengers were saved by a coble manned by Grace and 
her father, which at frightful risk managed to approach the wreck 
before the North Sunderland lifeboat, which had put out from 
the mainland, could reach it. Grace became, not unjustly, a 
national heroine, in an age before women’s rights were admitted, 
but when feminine worth (especially since Queen Victoria’s 
accession) was reaching the stage of sentimental recognition 
and admiration. As Mrs. Maxwell Armfield says, ‘Grace Darling 


was our first national heroine; up to her time no woman had- 


ever caught the popular imagination, except Elizabeth’. This 
truth adds melancholy to the subsequent history of Grace, who 
was literally killed within four years by the strain of the publi- 
city which she had to endure in consequence of her feat. The 
pompous patronage extended to her by the Duke of Northum- 
berland, the complete change of life forced upon her by her 
notoriety, and the perpetual harrassment of business and social 
claims, were too much for the unfortunate girl, who after all 
was nothing but a simple lighthouse-keeper’s daughter, and 
wanted little more than to be left alone. There is plenty of 
tragédy in the life of Grace Darling, and it is well to have cleared 
up, by scholarly investigation of the facts, some of the myths 
which have grown up round her brave deed. Justice is done in 
this book to the owners of the Forfarshire, the Sunderland 
lifeboatmen and other participants in the episodes of the wreck. 
But, all said and done, it is doubtful whether the story will bear 
spinning out to nearly 150,000 words, as in this book. The 
telling is diffuse, though picturesque; and Grace is treated so 
much as a museum piece—of which'every scrap of relic must be 
preserved, labelled and° annotated—that her personality has 


to be sought for amid the mass of detail which overlays it.’ 


There is no index; Instead, we are given lists of dramatis 
persone at the beginning of each of the first four parts. 


Scotland in Quest of her Youth, Edited by David 
- Cleghorn Thomson. Oliver and Boyd. 5s. 


The perverse and astonishing thing about Scotland: is her 


power of producing in Scots the most violently conflicting 
emotions—exasperation and hope, fierce criticism. and. equally 
fierce affection. You-can admit, as many of the-contributors to 
this scrutiny do, that to-day Scotland is in a bad way. You can 
agree with the editor that she is backward in the arts: with 
George Blake that her literature is an affair of promise rather 
than performance: with George Scott Moncrieff that the Church 
is losing its hold: with: Moray McLaren that the pleasures of 
Edinburgh are not exactly gay: with others that the Highlands 
are depopulated; the roads bad, and the Clyde idle. You will see 
all these things clearly—and yet, if you are one sort of Scot, it 
will only irrationally increase your passion for your own country. 
And that is why, beneath the criticisms and the jeremiads of 
this book, there is an upspringing of hope. It is because the 
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Scots writirig: Here are so bound to their own country that they 
itch to show up and to reform all about her that prevents her 
from realising her potential splendour. The tragedy would be © 
if they no longer felt it worth while-to criticise. 

There is refreshingly little of direct politics in the book. Some 


* of the writers are nationalists, some are not: but they all realise 


that it is not a Parliament in Edinburgh that will recreate 
Scotland, but.a change of spirit. They are concerned, that is, 
with ends and not with means. What this change of spirit may 
be is well shown in the chapters by Compton Mackenzie on 
‘Safety Last’ (a reprint of his Glasgow Rectorial Address), by 
Moray McLaren on ‘Scottish Delight’ and by George Scott 
Moncrieff on ‘Balmorality’. But it is best seen in those by the 
Rev. George F. Macleod on ‘The Church’ and by the Editor on 
‘The Circuses’—the theatre, music, the fine atts. Mr. Macleod 
shows up the modern Scot’s spiritual dilemma. He has lost the 
Puritanism of his grandfathers which, for all its vices, hada’ 
frigid solidity to give him; and he hovers uneasily on the brink 
of forms and symbolisms—in church service and in church 
architecture—which are not traditional and which therefore have 

no vital hold on him. Mr. Macleod would resolve this dilemma 

by a return, not to Puritanism, but further back to the Celtic 

Church of Columba—as simple in its approach to God as the 

Church of Calvin, as insistent in its doctrine of the priesthood 

of all believers, and yet with that order and purpose in worship 

which too many Presbyterian churches today cannot provide. 

Mr. Cleghorn Thomson’s chapter is also important, on two 

counts: Firstly, he realises that you can never create art out of 

propaganda—no amount of nationalist enthusiasm will produce 

one first-class Scots drama, symphony or painting. But what 

you can do is to create a favourable and intelligent atmosphere 

for the real artist when he does appear—and so Mr. Cleghorn 

Thomson’s proposals include a plea for more sympathetic and 

intelligent artistic criticism, and for the establishment of a 

gallery of modern art in Edinburgh, to keep the public in touch 

with the most vital movements in painting and sculpture. 

Secondly, Mr. Cleghorn ‘Thomson realises quite clearly the 

dangers of nationalism in art, and stresses the need of continual 

outside contacts. Nationalism may help to give the artist more dis- 

criminating appreciation: but the artist himself is never primarily 

concerned with nationalism. Mr, Cleghorn Thomson has done * 
his country a service in pointing out this fact so clearly at this 
time. 


Art of the Actor. By C. Coquelin. Allen & Unwin. 3s. 
Merely Players. By W.G. Fay. Rich and Cowan. 5s. 


A Textbook of Stagecraft. By Susan Richmond 
Year Book Press. 3s. 6d. 


The publication of Miss Elsie -Fogerty’s translation of 
Coquelin’s book recently aided Mr. St. John Ervine in his 
adroit editing of distinguished views as to whether an actor 
should feel emotion each time he acts it. Irving contended that 
the actor felt, Coquelin that he only simulated feeling, Salvini 
that it depended on the occasion, Modjeska that it depended on 
the mentality of the audience, as she had once in England recited 
the Polish numerals with such ultimate pathos that she moved 
them to tears. Mr. W. G. Fay, in his Merely Players, suffering 
no pedestrian urge to fill a weekly column, sanely remarks that 
‘surely it is using different methods to achieve the same end... 
one actor finds it easier to feel the emotion he is enacting, 
while another gives an imitation of the effects of it by recol-- 
lecting previous experience’. 

Mr. Fay’s book recalls a more superfluous exchange of views 
as to who were the original founders of the Abbey Theatre. 
However loudly the claimants for the respective shares of the 
late Lady Gregory, Miss Horniman and Mr. W. B. Yeats have 
conducted their deplorable argument, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Fay was the original producer and principal executant at 
that famous enterprise. Both his own and his brother’s work 
has left an ineradicable mark not only here, but also in America 
and their share in the early history of the Abbey Theatre can 
never be overlooked in any: comprehensive account of. the 
theatre of this century. Mr. Cedric Hardwicke’s remark.in his 
foreword to Miss Susan Richmond’s book that ‘the professional, 
as well as the amateur actor, may well profit by a perusal of this 
book’, applies equally to Merely Players, for, until British equity’s. 
attempts to regularise acting in this country on a strictly profes-. 
sional basis become more conclusive, there must be a noticeable 
proportion of members of ‘the profession’ who could profit from 
a study of such books as these. It is this regrettable truth which 
makes the Coquelin book, despite the fact that as it contains the 
accumulated experience of a great artist it is food for all, a treatise 
which should be a luxury to all except the experienced actor or _ 
the layman, as the amateur and the inexperienced professional — 
actor should spare no time to read it until-they. have well 
mastered all there is to learn from Miss Richmond and Mr. Fay. 
These two authors could well be read together, Mr. Fay for his 
easy and humorous counsels, and Miss Richmond for her well- 
planned exercises through which to practise them. ~ - a 
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New Novels 
The Narrow Corner. By W. Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 7s. 6d 
Snow in Harvest. By Joanna Cannan. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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The Broken Men. By Val Gielgud. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
The Killing Bottle. By L. P. Hartley. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by ERIC LINKLATER 


O extol the literary craftsmanship of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham may be trite, but is still right; how perfectly 
he can make a book! For one thing he appears to be 
almost wholly free from the desire to reform or even to 
reprove the world; a desire laudable only from the moralisi’s 
point of view, of dubious merit from a biological aspect, and 
definitely pernicious to the artist. And without this handicap of 
beneficence Mr. Maugham is able to consider all manner of 
creatures with amiable impartiality—or perhaps with just a 
little extra partiality for the villain, because, being apparently a 
fair man, he realises how meanly villains are generally treated, 
and so does something—but quite unobstrusively, quite 
without argument or heat—to trim the scales in their favour. 
Yet virtue does not go unrewarded in his pages, for it has, 
whatever else is denied, a meed of sympathy. But this admirable 
amoral impartiality and this laudable sympathy aré only minor 
factors in the actual making of books. More important are such 
things as construction, balance and antithesis of characters, 
Suspense and the accumulation of suspense, and an ultimate 
resolution that will close the last chapter with gentle decision. 
Of all these matters Mr. Maugham is a true master. Consider, 
for instan-e, the characters in his new novel. There is a doctor 
who smokes opium, practises and preaches a rosy material 
hilosophy, and suffers knaves gladly. There is a sailor of 
isreputable antecedents, afflicted with dyspepsia and a lady-like 
ife, incapable of even an honest thought, but superbly capable 
of heroic behaviour throughout a desperate storm. There is a 
young man who is a fugitive from justice, something of a fool, 
very handsome to see, and strangely susceptible to the voice of 
soodness, whose accents—he had been brought up in Sydney— 
were unfamiliar to him. There is the young Dutchman who 
exemplifies goodness, betrays a charming enthusiasm for 
‘Shakespeare, and suffers the necessary fate of an idealist in the 
¢ropics. And there is a girl of sufficient beauty to fetch the pot 
“xo the boil, but of insufficient quality to scald the reader with 
lasting regret for what happens. 
‘Now these characters are brought together in the most 
artful progression, and the mystery of the young man from 
Sydney is left unexplained until his character—which is the 
xlue to the mystery—has revealed itself in the precipitation of 
the second calamity. Then the original catastrophe, which sent 
him wandering among the Dutch East Indies with the villainous 
Captain Nichols, is explained, and the explanation not only 
serves the useful purpose of satisfying curiosity about him, that 
has been steadily growing, but also soothes the distress which 
the second catastrophe has occasioned in the properly sym- 
pathetic reader. To observe the skilful accumulation of interest 
and then to perceive the economy by which one explication 
serves two purposes would be a most valuable lesson to the 
400,000 literary aspirants in this country—it was Mr. St. John 
Ervine, I think, who discovered those interesting figures. Indeed, 
I am inclined to believe that a close study of the works of Mr. 
‘Somerset Maugham would be far more useful than most of the 
<orrespondence courses in How to Write Fiction. And as a 
fabour of love some really advanced student in the Maugham 
academy might well prepare a thesis on the literary ancestry of 
the engaging Captain Nichols. I can detect something of the 
dyssey and something of W. W. Jacobs in his make-up, and 


there is a kind of phosphorescent tropical decay upon him that - 


may derive from Louis Becke. ; 
Of the benefits likely to accrue as a result of the Russian 
Five-Year Plan I am not able to speak. It may be that something 
of more abiding interest than machines to make other machines 
svill emerge from their factories, but the inclination of Russian 
moving-picture directors to surround their tractors with haloes 
of waving corn that precisely resemble the primitive sunlit curls 
of Miss Pickford rather suggests an essential poverty in their 
new steel age.-It is difficult, at any rate, to imagine that Russia 
of the Soviets will produce characters so extremely useful to 
novelists as did the old Russia—characters who, by their resolute 
iegation of common sense and their persistent, irrational charm, 
sould serve ‘as admirable foils to other characters bound in the 
shackles of everyday and the manacles of convention. in her very 
‘leasing story, Snow in Harvest, Miss Cannan uses a lady called 
‘anya Boruwlaskaya for this purpose, and it is sad to think that, 
«xcept for historical novels, Tanya must be one of the last of her 
kind. For it is sixteen years since the Tanyas were expelled from 
their life of irrational charm, and the shock-troops of Stalin’s 
factories, however many certificates they wear for producing 
-nore hammersand sickles than anyone else, cannot replace them. 


Geoffrey Quarrier, who is Miss Cannan’s hero, had met Tanya 
and loved her without result in St. Petersburg. St. Petersburg 
became Leningrad and Quarrier became a professor at Oxford: 
Then Tanya came to dance in London and pay visits in Oxford, 
and Quarrier, being married to an estimable woman who made 
him live on vitamins and uplift, sadly fell in love again with the 
Russian who had never heard of one and was not very interested 
in the other. But Quarrier, though in love, was an‘ honourable 
man, and his wife would have found little cause for sorrow had 
it not been for a faithful female friend who bade her, ‘If ever 
you do need help, promise you'll come to me’. 

So sorrow there.is, for Quarrier and his wife, brief sorrow for 
Tanya, and also presumably for the female friend; with whom, 
however, one does not sympathise. Merely to explain the cours: 
of its approach and the nature of its conclusion would but thinly 
recommend the book—which deserves a plump and warm re- 
commendation—for its virtue lies in the creation of two or three 
delightful people, of a true-seeming and distasteful person, in 
the charm of Miss Cannan’s writing, and in her wit. Of Quarrier 
she says, ‘he was in his late thirties, and his opinion was that 
scratch a new idea and you'll find a lost cause’. And of his wife, 
‘her reading had made her what in the confusion of the twentieth 
century we call broad-minded—she sympathised intensely with 
thieves, perverts, regicides, black men and falien women, and 
was stubbornly, even violently, prejudiced against clergymen, 
colonels, athletes, Empire-builders and suburban wives’. 

It will be seen that Miss Cannan is a reactionary, brave and 
unashamed; and other reactionaries will accordingly find delight 
in her story. Yet she is not without fairness, and readers who. 
have been trained to impartiality by an earlier study of Mr. 
Maugham will observe with great interest the arguments, cun- 
ningly displayed for each side in turn, in the enduring game of 
Tanya v. Vitamins and Uplift. ; 

The Broken Men is a thriller of the kind that Mr. John Buchan 
made glorious with Greenmantle, and that Sapper made fit for 
Hollywood with Bulldog Drummond. It does not compare in 
merit with Greenmantle—though it does in kind—and Mr. Giel- 
gud’s hero is inferior to Sapper’s at least in his consumption of 
beer. He is ascetic by the latter’s standards, and simple in all 
his tastes except the taste for adventure. The girl who assisted 
him in his praiseworthy attempts to frustrate the Broken Men 
—who wanted to smash up everything that bore the trade-mark 
of Versailles or Geneva, being much more reactionary even than 
Miss Cannan—the girl, whose name was Diana, played perhaps 
a better game than he did. It is this female encroachment on a 
field of masculine adventure that makes Mr. Gielgud interesting 
from a historical point of view. Mr. Buchan kept his young 
women more resolutely in the background than Scott, and the 
infrequent houris who invaded Bulldog Drummond’s life were, 
if I remember rightly, merely ornaments or bait for the bright 
trap of danger. But Diana is a principal in the affair of the 
Broken Men, and this is a forward movement which the Broken 
Men themselves, I think, would have sternly deprecated. Nor 
does it well accord with the symbolism of the conclusion, where 
Mr. Gielgud defeats his enemies, who are using up-to-date 
aeroplanes, with an exciting but old-fashioned cavalry charge. 

Mr. L. P. Hartley is a critic, and also—from the evidence of 
his criticism—an upright and kindly man. His collection of short 
stories shows the dangers of a critic’s life and the ravages made 
on his subconscious mind by the constant reading of novels. A 
strictly psychological analysis of ;The Killing Bottle cannot fail 
to reveal Mr. Hartley’s long-repressed and possibly quite un- 
conscious hatred of mankind, that has undoubtedly been nour- 
ished by the works of the 400,000 people who, so Mr. St. John 
Ervine says, are busy with their typewriters. For these stories 
deal with death in its most extravagant forms, and revenge is in- 
laid with the rich ornament of love. The art of killing becomes 
rococo in his hands, and with horrible—but possibly subcon- 
scious—glee he ‘lays icy fingers on the 400,000 people who have 
recently bored him with their books, and finds exquisite venge- 
ance in the rising goose-flesh. In truth the skin does grow cold 
and prickly as one reads—and what more need be said of a book 
than this, that it succeeds in its purpose? , 


Mr. Linklater also recommends: Flesh of the Wild Ox, by 


Carleton Stevens Coon (Cape); Tethered Dragons, by Sylvia 
Stevenson (Rich and Cowan); Jenny Rorke, by Muriel Hine 
(Bodley Head); The Red Hills, by Rhys Davies (Putnam), 78. 6d. 
each; and Night Flight, by Antoine de Saint-Exupery ( Harms- 
worth, 6s.). : 
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Foreign Books 


TE Herbsterscheinungen dieses Jahres: kommen ent- 
gegen fritheren Gewohnheiten recht zdgernd heraus. 
Einige grosse Verlage haben bedeutsame Bticher ange- 
kiindigt, auf deren Erscheinen ‘wir noch immer warten 


und der Buchhandel. ist ein wenig miide und ratlos. Man. hat. 


diese Zeit als Atempause im Wetteifer zweier Generationen 
erklart, und das Bild war sehr hubsch und kam unserem 


_ deutschen Wunsch nach Systematisierung der Erscheinungen 


entgegen. Aber dieser ‘Kampf der Generationen’, den man so 
lange beschrieben hat, bis aus zweien schon drei Generationen 
geworden waren, steht langst nicht mehr im Vordergrund, Wenn 
man durchaus von scharfer werdenden Unterschieden sprechen 
will, so steht in der Literatur heute eine formgerechte politisch- 
sachliche Einstellung jungen romantischen Stromungen gegen- 
iiber. Die Einteilung geht durch alle Lager, Landschaften und 
Altersgruppen. Und sie ware kaum als etwas Besonderes her- 
vorzuheben wenn wir nicht gerade einige Jahre uberbetonter 


Sachlichkeit hinter uns hadtten, die den endgiultigen Tod der 


Romantik mit einer fast romantischen Gldubigkeit verktindet 


‘hatte. 


Zwei gute Biicher liegen vor mir. Jakob Wassermann_be- 
schreibt das Leben Stanleys, des Erforschers von Innerafrika. 
Er bemiiht sich in diesem grossen Kampfer eine Eroberernatur 
zu entdecken, die sich der ,Lebensform des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts’, Lebensform namlich des Journalismus bedient habe 
um sich zu erftillen. Man kann anderer Ansicht sein als Wasser- 
mann; man kann zumal die von dem betriebsamen Stanley.recht 
wider ihren Willen befreiten Manner wie Livingstone und Emin 
Pascha als die grésseren Géstalten afrikanischer Forschungsarbeit 
-ansehen. Die Wirkung des Buches bleibt aber stark und hat in 
Deutschland, das seinen kolonialen Besitz nicht zu verschmerzen 


- vermag, einen lebendigen Widerhall gefunden.—In der Dar- 


-‘stellung erreicht Wassermann diesmal nicht die kristallene Form 
friiherer Arbeiten, und das Bemiihen um Sachlichkeit, das ihn 
-etwa im Gegensatz zu dem genialischen aber oft vorschnellen 
-Grafen Keyserling auszeichnet, fihrt stellenweise zu einer Armut 
des inneren Erlebnisses seines Helden. 

Der denkbar starkste Gegensatz zu Wassermann ist Hermann 
‘Hesses. Morgenlandfahrt. (Ebenso wie Bula Matari, das Leben 
Stanleys, bei S. Fischer erschienen.) Aber auch hier keine 
-Steigerung der kunstlerischen Leistung, eher ein Verzicht auf 
die Vollendung eines herrlichen Vorwurfs. Hermann Hesse, der 
im Peter Camenzind, in der Rosshalde und im Knulp seine Helden 
bluthaft und wirklich schuf, verliert sich so stark im Romant- 
ischen, dass er, wie einst Novalis und Brentano die Visionen 
nicht mehr zu Ende zu denken vermag. Er schildert den Ver- 
“such, das Marchen jener geheimnisvollen Morgenlandfahrt fest- 
zuhalten, die er halb traumhaft, halb wirklich erlebt hat und 
beschreibt eigentlich nur die allerdings grossartigen Hindernisse 
und geheimnisvollen Hemmungen der Niederschrift. Wenn 
man Hermann Hesse seinem Zwillingsbruder Friedrich 
Schnack entgegenstellt, der auch eine Morgenlandfahrt nach 
Madagaskar beschreibt,—das Buch Schnacks ist meines Wissens 
‘schon ins Englische tibersetzt,—so bleibt zu Hesses Gunsten 
nur der gréssere aber noch unvollendete marchenhafte Vorwurf. 

Das Marchen als eine der gréssten dichterischen Gestaltungs- 
méglichkeiten (also nicht als Tantengeschichte fiir gute und 
ungezogene Kinder gemeint), tritt in Deutschland heute wieder 
-in den Vordergrund; insofern bleibt Hesses Buch ein schéner 
Akkord im. Spiel. Eine wundervolle und sehr billige Auswahl 
unserer klassischen Kunstmarchen—ich darf hier zwischenhin 
darauf verweisen—hat der Verlag Diederichs herausgebracht, 
der uns in fiinf handlichen Bandern eine Auswahl der Marchen 
von Goethe, Chamisso, Brentano, E. Th. A. Hoffmann, Keller, 
Mo6rike und Storm beschert. : 


Nachst dem Roman tritt in dieser Zeit mangelnder Musse die 


grosse Novelle, die einige Abendstunden fullt und beschliesst, 
wieder in den Vordergrund. E. G. Kolbenheyer beschreibt eine 


Begegnung im Riesengebirge, in der ein Gelehrter, der am Leben | 


so viel erkligelte, bis er seiner satt war, durch ein junges 
Madchen wieder zur Echtheit und zur Weltbejahung zurtick- 
gerufen wird. Kolbenheyer, der nach seinem gewaltigen Para- 
zelsusroman von einer bekenntnisfrohen Jugend zum Fuhrer 
erkoren war, zeigt sich hier als Meister der kleinen Novelle. 
Nicht nur die Gestaltung der beiden Menschen und die sanfte 
. Wendung in dem trtiben. Abschiedsbrief des Gelehrten ist kést- 
lich, auch Verkntipfung und Fuhrung der Handiung ist die eines 
Meisters. Die Novelle erschien in einer Reihe von zwolf Heften, 
die der Verlag Georg Millers herausbrachte. 

Einige Bucher, die zeitlich bedeutungsvoll oder unterhaltsam 
sind, m6échte ich noch nennen, ohne dass die Anftihrung voll- 
zahlig ist; ich komme auf diese Zeitromane noch einmal im 
Ganzen zurtick. Erwin Rainalter schildert in einem Roman 
Sturm tiber Land die Not der.Bauern in Osterreich und den 
Kampf gegen die hauptstadtischen BehOrden in den farben- 
reichen Bildern des Gsterreichischen Stils. Hans Fallada, der 
letzthin ein dhnliches Motiv aus Holstein behandelt hatte 


eigentlich literarischen Einwande gegen die Arbeit, die frisch 


ingenuity of cur readers. We did not anticipate a valuable prac- 
-of them worth a second scrutiny. In the Latin section there 
“‘Beatum’, etc., and in the English, ‘Birthday’, ‘Beauty’, and 


‘Benefits’; and the ‘Britons’ and ‘Britannias’ common to both. 


latter heading. A slogan is a boast referring usually to the past 


Banal Claptrap and Be Bright Continually, 


- however, must be disqualified as essentially a slogan more suited 


(Bauern, Birger und Bonzen), greift jetzt das Schicksal eines — 
Arbeitslosen heraus, das er, darin ahnlich wie der Englander 
Priestley, ‘in seinen Hoffnungen und_Enttéuschungen des” 
Alltags, in seinem kleinen Sorgen und Freuden als Vater und — 
Ehemann oft in niichterner Beschreibung, oft in liebewerbenden — 
Idyllen schildert. Die Arbeit, die mutig geschrieben ist und 
allzu. Viele betrifft, hat einen starken Erfolg gehabt. Der Titel 
lautet, Kleiner Mann, was nun? (S. Fischer Verlag) Auch S. von 
Vegesack, den ich hier zum ersten Mal nenne, ein junger Balte; 
hat einen Vorwurf aus der Zeit gewahlt. Er schildert den Ver- 
such der Heimkehr zum Bauerntum, den ein junger Adeliger 
unternimmt, schildert die Schwierigkeiten im Dorf, die Fehler, 
die sein Held macht, die Liebe, die er gewinnt, Vegesack, ~ 
der vermutlich eigene Erfahrungen einbezieht, zeichnet noch 
zu sehr schwarz in weiss und ist nicht gerade billig gegen die 
angesessene Bevdlkerung, die er, nach’ schén ~~ gelungenen 
Pragungen—ich méchte sagen, an unrechter Stelle aus seiner 
Bildungseinstellung stérend bewitz elt. Aber das sind keine 


und verheissungsvoll geschrieben ist (Universitas Verlagsbuch 
handlung). 
Eins der stirksten Biicher, die in diesem Jahr erschienen sind, 
ging nicht aus dem epischen Bereich hervor: Es ist ein Gedicht- 
band, der von Géttern und Deutschen zeugen will und der 
Erstling eines jungen schlesischen Dichters, Hans Schwarz, ist. 
Einerlei wie der Leser'zum Inhalt steht,—das Buch steht stark 
im Gedankenfeld Friedrich Nietzsches,—uns geht allein diz 
kinstlerische Lésung an. Und mag man auch den Schatten 
Stefan Georges spiiren, so lebt hier doch eine grosse selbstandige 
Kunst, die zum ersten Mal Wort wurde. Zwischen der Form- 
strenge des Georgischen Kreises und romantischer Formlosig- 
keit wurde ein neuer Weg gefunden, der, einerlei wie man zu 
dem gewaltigen Glauben dieses Hans Schwarz steht, einen ganz 
starken dichterischen Wurf bedeutet, eine der grossen Uber= 
raschungen jungen Schaffens. 
hie HANS FRIEDRICH BLUNCK. , 


Report on the PMotto Competition — 
The object of this competition was a gentle exercise of the 


tical result from the search for a motto within the narrow limits: 
of the initials B.B.C. There were.a good many entries, but few 


would obviously be plenty of mottos based on ‘Bona’, ‘Bene’, 


We take it that there is a definite distinction between a motto and 
a slogan, many of the entries having been disqualified under the 


or present and actuated by motives of publicity and propaganda. 
A motto is more intimate, less public, a command or injunction 
from your coat of arms, so to speak, to yourself: the voice of a 
family or other corporate group giving guidance for the present 
and future. It may be boastful, it is true, but there is an obvious 
difference between, say, Fear Naught and Best Brains Calling o 
Built by Consistency. It is also important that a motto in whatever 
language should read fluently, and it often contains a pun... 
As between Latin and English no-preference was indicated in’ 
the terms of the competition, and a prize of one guinea has 
actually been awarded for each; but in the Twentieth Century no 
doubt English should hold the field. The Latin group produced 
some neat mottos, and Mr. Albert Eustance is to be commended 
for his attempt to put the B.B.C.’s existing motto into three 
words of Latin, Boet Britannia Civitatibus; the Rev. R. Corboy 
was less successful in his loudspeaker effort, Buccina Britannica 
Circumsonat. On the whole the ‘Bene’ and ‘Bona’ group produced 
the neatest entries, and the prize is awarded to Sir Sigmund 
Dannreuther for his Bene Bona Colenda, which is simple, sensi- 
ble, and sounds like a motto. Both Bona Bonis Communia and 
Bona Bonis Contingunt, although sounding and looking well, 
Eagt to grief over the irrelevant assumption that our listeners 
are ‘Boni’. ear + 
In the English section, after traversing Big Ben Galling, Bar 
an -we come to the sim 
plicity and appropriateness of Builds Better Civilisation, which 4 
to the hoardings than to the B.B.C.’s notepaper. ‘Beauty’ and. 
‘Culture’ when put together have rather woeten if once 
implications, and Bid Beauty Come does no more than promise 
a welcome. In the ‘Nation shall speak , . ” class comes Mr M. 
Jones’ Bond Between Countries, simple, but rather uninforma- 


tive; and Miss B. Alston’s Bring Brotherhood Closer. The vrize 
is awarded somewhat diffidently to Miss F. Bird, of Rovsto: "for 
Balance; Breadth; Creation. " ae Big, = Spas 4 


are : eG a a Wi PS Aas ae, 


